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“The .Indians and redcoats are all around us; we aré in a bad fix!” the scout said. “We have a 
chief and one of the British officers prisoners,” said Dick; ‘‘and we may be able to 
make terms with our enemies.”. 
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CHAPTER I. — patriot army, as well as the most famous and successful 
| ones. 
THE MESSENGERS. Such splendid work had they done that they had brought 
5 themselves to the notice of the British COMMAS chief, 

“Say, Diek, it will seem nice to get home and see the | General Howe. | 
folks again.” He had offered a standing reward of five hundred pounds. 

“You are right, Bob.” for the capture of either of the youths. 
| *TLet’s see, how long since we saw them, old man?” They had done more to cause the British plans to mis-~ 
“Nearly eight months, Bob.” — j carry than anything else that could be thought of. 

“That’s a long time, eh?” They had managed, again and again, to enter the lines 

“Yes; at least it has seemed a long time to me.” of the British and discover the plans which were being 
' “And to me. Say, the folks will be about as tickled as | made, or had been made. 
we will be, Diek.” General Howe would have considered the sole ane 

“T judge so.” at five hundred pounds apiece. 

en Soe 2 ere eso will be c pleased, oe But he had so far been unable to catch and hold them. 
See: Dick had been captured once or twice, bwé had escaped 
| This was said with a ey a et almost immediately. | 

~“T hope so, Bob.” So much for the past. 

“You ‘hope so? You know so, you rascal! Edith and) Now for the present: 
pau will ne the happiest girls in all New York State Dick and Bob were bound for Albany, 
when we ride up.” | They were the bearers of a message from General Wash- 

“I guess you are right, Bob.” | ington, the commander-in-chief of the patriot army, to. 

Two: youths were riding along a road leading northward | Genera] Schuyler. 
| toward Tarrytown, N. Y. In going from General Washington’s headquarters down, 
' "They were handsome young fellows. in New Jersey, up to Albany, the youths could pass their: 

They were bronzed and healthy looking as well. own homes without going much out of their way. 

They wore citizen’s clothing, but there was an air about Their homes were only a short distance north from. 
them that betokened military training. Tarrytown. 

_ These two youths were Dick Slater and Bob Estabrook,| heir parents had lived on adjoining farms ever since 
two of the most famous young fellows in the patriot army. | the youths could remember. : 

Dick was the captain of a band of youths known as “The| So Dick and Bob had grown up together. 

Liberty Boys of *76.” Another thing: Each of the youths had a sister. / 

He and Bob had gotten up the company from among Edith Slater and Alice Estabrook were about seventeen 
the neighbors’ boys, at the beginning of the war of the| years of age, and were two as sweet, pretty and lovable 
Revolution, and Dick had been made captain. girls as could have been found in a year’s search. 

Bob was his right-hand man, and they were almost in-| Dick and Bob had fallen in love with each other’s sister.. 
| separable. _ In this they evinced most commendable taste. 

The youths had made themselves famous in other ways.| The girls returned the youths’ love. 

_ They had each done wonderful and valuable work as| And in so doing they also evinced good taste, for there 
scouts and spies. were few brighter, more handsome, more manly, youths. 

They were the most trusted scouts and spies in the! than Dick and Bob. | 











By riding hard the youths had gained several hours’ time, 
and they-intended to ‘spend the time with their loved ones. 

They were. now within a. mile of Tarrytown, and as 
they came to a eomparatively smooth stretch of road they 
urged their horses to a swifter pace. | 

They were soon at the outskirts of Tarrytown. 

They rode into the village, and right on through. 

They had to slow up while riding up the steep hill, but 
were soon riding at: good speed again. 

They rode rapidly the rest of the way, and twenty min- 
utes later they came to a stop in front of a neat farm- 
house, standing back perhaps fifty yards from the road. 

This was the home of Bob, 

Less than a quarter of a mile farther on, on the same side 
of the road, was another house, very much like this one 
in size and general appearance. 

This was the home of Dick. 

As the two horsemen reined up in front of Bob’s home, 
the front door of the house opened and a couple of girls of 
perhaps seventeen years. of age emerged. 





‘They were talking and laughing, and had their atten- 


tion turned to some flowers growing beside the house. 

They did not glance out toward the road at all. 

They turned toward the flowers and stooped over to look |. 
at them and smell the sweet perfume. 

Their backs were thus toward the road. i 

The youths had been on the point of calling out to the 
girls as they emerged from the house, but Bob made a 
gesture to Dick not to do so. 

_ “Wait,” he said, in a lew tone, “let’s give them a sur- 
prise. They haven’t seen us.” 

“All right,” agreed Dick, eager for it himself. 

For the girls were Edith and Alice, the youths’ sweet- 
hearts. 

The youths leaped quickly and silently to the ground. 

Their well-trained animals would stand wherever left, 
so the youths did not have to tie them. 

They walked quickly to the gate and opened it. 

They passed through, and then made their way up 
the graveled path. 

They had to tread carefully, to keep the loose stones and 
gravel from rattling and betraying their approach. 

The girls were so engrossed with che flowers and with 
their conversation, however, that they were not likely to 
hear the youths unless they made considerable noise. _ 

This they did not intend to do. 

They stole softly forward. 

When they were within ten feet of the maidens the youths | 
paused, Dick having made a gesture to Bob to do so. 
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The youths stood and listened to the chatter of the | 
two innocent and unsuspecting ‘girls. 4 
-It is an old saying that eayesdroppers never hear any! 
good of themselves. . | 

This may be true, as a general rule. 1 

There are exceptions to all rules, however. | 
\ And this was one of the times when it was an ae 

The youths were the subject of the girls’ remarks. 

“Goodness! Edith, how long has it been since we heard 
from Dick and Bob?” she was remarking at that very in- 
stant. | 

“Tt has been four months, Alice.” 

“Four months! It seems more like a year to me.” ; 

“It has seemed like a long time sure. But it a 
longer since the last time we saw them, Alice.” 

“True, Oh, how I wish we might see them now !” 

“What would you do?” | 
_ Bob blurted’this out in his usual impulsive manner, 

A scream went up from the two girls in unison. 

They had supposed themselves to be alone. { 

They had no idea that any one was in hearing distance | 
of them. | 

They straightened. up as they uttered the ces, ~ : 
whirled around to see who had spoken. 

The instant they saw Dick and Bob they. gave aed 
to a single word—each of them, But the word was not the 
same. | 

_ Edith exclaimed: 

Alice exclaimed : 


} 
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“Bob !” | 
“Dick 1” oe i 
The youths gave the girls no time to say more. | ; 
They leaped forward and seized the maidens in their 
arms. 
They held the girls tightly, and almost smothered them 
with kisses. { 

But the girls did not try to get free. 3 

They did not seem to object to this kind of treatment. 

Indeed, if the truth must be told, they seemed to rather, 
like it. 

They threw their arms around the youths’ necks and re- 
turned the kisses, with interest. 6 

But this could not last forever, and presently the youths, 
released the girls, who hastened to ask questions. 

Where had the youths come from? 

Where were they going? 

‘Had they come home on a visit? 

How long would they stay? ; 

Had they been wounded ? 

These and a score more of questions were hurled at thet 
Sepia 

They did their best to answer, but it was more than they. 


| 
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uld accomplish to answer all, so they answered such as 
F could. 

While they were talking the door opened and a woman 
tepped out of doors. 

“How are you, mother, dear?” cried Bob, and he leaped 
orward and gave his mother a hug and a kiss. 
| “Oh, Bob! Is it indeed you?” his mother cried. Then 
she burst into tears. 


“Yes, it is I, mother; and here’s Dick. But what are you. 


rying about?” 
| “Because I am so happy to see you boys back home again, 
ive and well, Bob,” was the gentle, earnest reply; “they 
re tears of happiness.” 
Then Mrs. Estabrook greeted Dick, warmly. 


She knew that Dick and Alice loved each other, and | 


‘she was glad to see Dick because she knew how happy it 
(made her daughter to see him. Then, too, she liked Dick 
very much, indeed. She-had known him all his life, and 
knew he was a splendid young fellow, worthy of the love 
of any girl. 
Mrs. Estabrook had not much more than gotten through 
greeting Dick when Mr. Estabrook came around the corner 
of the house. 
,He paused and stared at the little group in amazement. 
“Well, well!” he exclaimed. “Can it be possible that it 
is Bob and Dick? Why, you young rascals, where did you 








come from, anyway?” 
_ “From down in Jersey, father,” replied Bob. 


are you?” 

“We are, and have all the time been well, my boy. 
have you two been getting along?” 

“Finely, father. Don’t we look it?” 

The man nodded. 

“T must admit that you look healthy, Bob.” 
“We are healthy, too, father!” declared Bob. 
wait till you see us at the supper-table and then you'll 

say so.” | 

It was now about four o’clock, and it was the youths’ 
intentions to remain with their folks till nightfall, taking 
supper at home and then ride onward on their way. 

= How#long aré you going to stay with us?” asked Mrs. 
Estabrook. 

This was one of the questions the girls had asked at the 
very first, but the youths had not answered it. 


How 


“You just 


Now, however, Dick said, quietly: 
*« “We can stay only a few hours, Mrs. Estabrook; we will 
take supper at our homes, and then as soon as nightfall 
comes we will have to be off.” 

“What! Not going to stay longer than that?” 

A ery of disappointment went up from the two girls. 


“How | 
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“Oh, you mustn’t go so soon!” 

They uttered the cry simultaneously. 

“We must do that very thing,” said Dick. 
our way to Albany, with a message from the commander-in- 
chief to General Schuyler, and we have gained about three 
hours by hard riding, and we can stay here that long with- 
out feeling as if we are stealing time.” 

“Oh, so you“are messengers, are you?” remarked Mr. 
Estabrook. 

“Yes,” replied Dick; “and we promised to deliver the 
message by a certain date.” 

“T understand. Well, we are very glad to have you with 


“We are on 


lus even for a few hours, though, of course, we should be 


glad to have you for days instead of hours.” 

None of the members of the party had noticed it, but 
when the youths had stated that they were messengers, 
and were enroute for Albany with a message for General - 
Schuyler, a man’s face was stuck around the corner of the 
house and eager eyes were upon them, while every 7 | 
was listened to with avidity. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOME AGAIN. ~ 


The others all echoed the words of Mr. Estabrook. 

The youths knew the folks were speaking the truth. 

_ They were well aware of the fact that it would have 
given the folks great pleasure if they could have stayed 
weeks instead of only hours. 

Suddenly Dick looked around. 

“T must hasten on over home ane, see mother,” he ex- 
claimed. ; 

Then, without waiting for more words, he set out on 
the run. 

He cut across the orchard, leaped the division fence and 
ran to the house where he lived all his life, until he left 
there to go into the patriot army. 

He paused at the door, which was open. 

He glanced through the doorway. ~ = 

His mother was seated in a low rocking-chair, as 
rocking and sewing. 

Instinctively, seemingly, she realized that some one was 
at the doorway. 

She looked up. 

As she saw and recognized Dick, a ery of joy eet her. 

“Dick, my son!” 

“Mother !” 


A 








Dick bounded thiongh the doorway as his mother rose 
to her feet, 

The next instant Dick held his mother in his arms and 
was hugging and kissing her. 

If ever there was a happy woman it was Mrs. Slater. 

She held Dick off at armn’s length and gazed into his face. 

“T am so, so happy, Dick!” she murmured. 
glad to see you again, alive and well.” 

“And I’m glad to see you, mother.” 

And, indeed, he was, for Dick was. one of those right- 
minded sort of youths who love their parents. 

Unfortunately, Dick had no father to greet him. 


Mr. Slater had been. killed soon. after the beginning of 
the war. 


“T am so 


He was a strong patriot, and was, moreover, a fearless 
one. He had always stated his views plainly, fearlessly 
and unreservedly. — 

The result was that he had been murdered—shot down 
in front of his own door by a band of Tory neighbors, who 

~ had been angered by Mr. Slater's plain statements. 
Dick had been a witness of the shooting of his father, 
and had rushed into the house, seized a rifle, and, then 
_ Tushing out, he had shot and mortally wounded the man 

who had shot his father. Then Dick had clubbed the 
rifle and had attacked the Tories, and so fiercely that they 
fled. | 

Dick thought of all this now, and it was the one sad- 
‘dening thought. - 

He would not make his mother feel bad by saying any- 
thing, however. 

He knew it was better that she should hot nk of her 
murdered husband too often or too much. 

So Dick made the most of the pleasure of being with 
his mother again. 

While they were talking, and just after Mrs. Slater had 
asked Dick how long he would be at home, and after he 
had told her he and Bob must go on, soon after supper, 
Edith came running in and told them that Mr. and Mrs. 
Estabrook wished that they should all come over and take 
supper there. 

It was decided to accept the invitation, and, in order 
that all might visit together and hear what was said, it 
was decided to go over there and spend the rest of the 
afternoon. 

~The three walked over to Mr Estabrook’s, and were 
greeted joyously. 

It was indeed a pleasant gathering. 

There was some rapid talking, and the youths snswered 
‘questions as best they could. ‘ 

After ar bour, Dick and Alice, and Bob and Edith left 


bain 





| the house and walked to ‘the edge of the timber, whie 
came up to within a short distance of the house. 
They sat down underneath the trees, the two couple 


| choosing trees some distance apart, and the hour that the 


spent there was an hour of exquisite pleasure for the font 

At last, when it neared supper-time, they rose from th 
benches, with smothered sighs, and made their way slowl 
back to the house. 


Mrs. Slater was helping Mrs. Estabrook get supper, 
And such a supper as it promised to be! 
Every delicacy that the house afforded was oe ou 
and placed on the table: 


“ 








There were preserves of various kinds, canned fruit 
vegetables of all kinds, ham, eggs and splendid white brea 
There was so much that it would be impossible to enume 
ate everything; suffice it to say that when all sat dow 
to the supper-table, they sat down to a meal fit for any 
one, and a meal such as the youths had not seen in ine 
a long month. 

Dick and Bob enjoyed that meal as they had not en 
joyed one since they had left their homes to go into the 
army. } 4 

And their folks enjoyed watching the eit eat. 

It was the greatest pleasure to them. | | 

It took a long time to get through with the supper. : 

There was much talking indulged in, yand this, of course 
made it slow work. 

But they were through at last, and Dick and Bob looke 
over the array of good things still on the table, and a ino 
their heads and sighed. : ) 

“Tt’s too much for us, Dick,” said Bob, in mock serious- 
ness ; “I thought when we sat down here that there wouldn’ty 
be enough, but I give-up. I’ve had all I want, and therd 
is still enough for a dozen hungry people.” : 

“You are right. Bob,” laughed Dick; “we can’t eat it 
all.” 3 

eS ia I could eat enough to last me a week,” grinne 
Bob. “Say, Dick, it’ll be a long time before we get an 
other chance to eat such a meal as this.” | 

“TI judge you are right, Bob,” praileg Wick. 
tainly beats army fare.” 


ee cer= 
re 3. 
“Beats army fare! Well, I should say it does! Good- 


ness! turnips and water, girls!—that’s army fare. Tust® 
think of it. How would you like to be soldiers and eatt 
army fare?’ ’ 


“T don’t think I should like it,” smiled Edith. 4 
“Nor I,” from Alice. | | 
At last all rose from the table. 


It was evident that all did-so reluctantly. 





The reason was obvious. 
‘The youths had Stated, when they first came, that they 


jould stay till after supper and would then have to ride 
n; and all felt that getting up from the supper-table would 
the signal for the youths to make the move toward get- 

















{ng ready to start. 


They hated to start as badly as the rest hated to have 
em start. © | “ 
They remained half an hour longer, after they had fin- 
shed eating, and talked. 

Then they rose and said they would have to be going. 

“Don’t go yet!’ pleaded Edith. 
| “No, you don’t-have to hurry!” from Alice. 

“You mustn’t try to persuade the boys to stay longer 
han they think they ought to, girls,” said Mr. Estabrook ; 
they are on an important mission, you know.” 
| “It’s important that they should not leave here in such 
short time, papa,” smiled Alice. 

The time had come, however, and the youths met the 


fe youths were in no hurry, however. 














ue bravely. 

Their army experience had taught them this. 

| They left the house, and, accompanied by Mr. Estabrook, 
ent to the stable and got their horses. © 
They brought the horses around in front of the house, 

nd then called to the folks to come out and bid them 
: ood-by. 


ow. 

It was-rather hardeto have to take leave of their lo¥ed 
nes, but the youths did so. | 

They kissed their mothers, their sisters and their sweet- 
hearts, and then shook hands with Mr. Estabrook. 

Then they mounted their horses and rode away. 

It was just coming on dark. 

It was not yet so dark but what it was possible to see 
ome little distance, and the youths turned in their saddles 
[ they were a couple of hundred yards down the road 
nd waved their hands to their loved ones. 

Then they urged their horses forward af a gallop. 

“Well, we’ve had a nice time, Dick,” said Bob, with a 
igh. . 
“Yes, Bob. We have had a very nice time, indeed. I 
jonly wish we might have been enabled to stay two or 
‘three days.” 3 





eren’t they?” 

“They certainly seemed to be, Bob.” 

“ ‘Certainly seemed to be! ” 

Bob’s tone Was scornful to a degree. 
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hill, Bob.” 


Mrs. Estabrook, Mrs. Slater, Alice and Edith came out, | 


“So do I, old man. Say, the girls were glad to see us, 
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Dick laughed. 
He understood his companion, thoroughly. 
“Hdith seemed glad to see you, I will admit,” Dick re- 


marked. 


“ And how about Alice being glad to see you? I wouldn't 


say anything if I were you, old man!” 


“Oh, I guess she was, Bob! Indeed, I know she was.” 
“Now you are telling the truth, and nothing but the — 


truth, Dick.” 


The youths rode onward at a gallop. 

Their horses were now comparatively fresh. 

Then, too, the youths were familiar with the road. 
They had traveled it before. | 

They had gone perhaps two miles when just as they 


reached the top of a hill Dick gave utterance to an ex- 


clamation. 


“What is it, Dick?” asked Bob.. 
“I thought I saw some horsemen over on top of yonder 


- 


“Ts that so?” 

“Yo.” - 

“Let’s stop and take a look.” 

The youths reined up their horses. 

They peered across the hollow, and kept their eyes fixed 


on the top of the hill. 


. They did not sec anything, however, and presently Dick 


said: 


e 


“Perhapsymy eyes deceived me, after all.” 
They looked for a few moments longer 
“Tf it was anybody, who could it be, do you think, Dick?” 


asked Bob. 


“That would be hard to say, Bob.” 

“To you think there are any redcoats around here?” 

“JT don’t know. That is a question which I cannot an- 
swer.”, © | 

“Well, whoever they were, if they should try to tackle 
us we could hold our own, I reckon.” 

“T suppose so, Bob—provided there were not too many 
of them.” 

“We'll risk there being too many. There would have 


to be a lot of them.” 
“We'll ride on, Bob,” said Dick. “I think we had better 


keep a sharp lookout, though, when we get to the top. of 
that hill.” | 

“All right; we'll keep a sharp lookout, Dick, and if I 
get my eyes on any one who looks like a redcoat, I shall 
pink him with a bullet!” 

The youths rode forward. 
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- “I am going to have my pistol in my hand, Dick. [f| Quickness. 


here would have been a fine place for the work, Dick 


q 


them off the backs of the horses! 


Sc ea 
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They rode down the hill, on the top of which they had . ] 
aa | CHAPTER III. - 
paused. a A 
They crossed a low place and then started up the other PRISONERS. J 
As they neared the top they slackened the speed of the| The something was a rope. ic 
homes It had been stretched across the road purposely. q 


They rode very slowly. 

Dick was pretty sure he had seen horsemen outlined 
against the horizon, and he did not wish to allow himself 
and comrade to be taken unawares, in case there was an 
ambush ahead of them. 

Dick could not think that there were redcoats in the 
vicinity, yet it was possible, he knew. 

Therefore there was need for caution. 

Presently they reached the top of the hill. 

As they had not been accosted, the youths began to by 
think their fears had been groundless. 

They paused and listened for a few moments. 

‘They could not hear a sound. | 

Everything was quiet; not a sound could be distin- 
guished. 


Those who had tied the rope there had succeeded i ; 
their purpose. : I 
Dick and Bob had not been expecting anything like thi ; 
They were taken wholly by surprise and were off the, 
horses and flat on their backs, in the middle of the TOal, 
almost before they could realize what had happened. le 
As they fell, dark forms rushed out from among the trei, 

_ Then a dozen men leaped upon the ‘two youths befa,, 
they could rise to their feet. 7 
Dick and Bob had been somewhat jarred and confustr 
their fall, and the peculiar manner in which it h i 
been caused, so were not in a condition to offer as a 
resistance as they otherwise might have done. He 
They did the best they could, however. de 
They started in to struggle. i 
The youths were strong, athletic fellows, but were take, 
at a terrible disadvantage. 
* Had they succeeded in gaining-their feet before the me : 
reached them they would have put up a strong fight. i. 
But the men were upon them before they could do sg. 
The result was what might have been expected. Ps 
The youths were overpowered with comparative ease ant. 


“I guess the coast is clear,” said Bob, in a low tone; 
“don’t you think so, Dick?” 
~ “T guess so, Bob.” 
7 “Then, let’s go on.” 

“Very well; but be watchful, Bob. We may run into a 
trap, if we are not careful.” 


ve 
‘Almost before they knew it they were prisoners. 


The men had come well prepared. | a 

They had brought some short pieces of rope with which, 
they bound the youths’ arms. i, 

A couple of the fellows took the bridle reins and let, 
the youths’ horses into the edge of the timber, the othe 
men following, with the prisoners in their midst. h 

They followed a sort of path which wound through they 
timber. | | 

They seemed perfectly familiar with the path, for the} 
had no difficulty in following it, dark as it was. i 

They kept on for perhaps ten minutes. 

Then they came out into an open spaee about an acre; 
in extent. 

At the farther side of the open space stood a log cabin; 

The little party walked across the open space and paused, 
in front of the cabin. 

One of the men lighted a torch. 

This had been prepared, also, gn advance. 

The torch blazed up revealing the features of the youths’ 
captors. | 


any fellow bobs up in front of me he will bob down again, 
unless I am mightily mistaken!” 
“T shall have a pistol in readiness, too, Bob.” 
The two rode slowly forward. 
The road in front sloped downward. 
- They made their way along. 
There were trees on either side. 
This made it quite dark in the road. 


Had there been a party wishing to ambush the youths, 


thought. 


This made him keep a sharp lookout. 

He did not think any men could get to the side of his 
horse so quickly as to. make it impossible for him to get 
awiy, = 


He was to find that for once he was wrong, however. 
The youths had gotten perhaps halfway down the hill 
when they were suddenly treated to an unpleasant surprise. 


Something caught them across their chests and jerked 


, 
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ick took a quick survey of the men’s ee 

e wished to see if he knew any of them. 
A glance was sufficient to show him that he did. 

H e recognized three or four of them. 

hey were Tory neighbors who had lived near Dick’s 
id. Bob’s home for years. 

In fact, three of the men had been in the party that 
d come to Diek’s home on that terrible morning when 
r. Slater:had been shot dead in his own dooryard. 
One of these, an ugly-faced ruffianly looking fellow, 
ose name was Hank Jones, had, Dick remembered, made 
‘reats that he would avenge the death of Hank Scroggs, 
ie Tory who had shot Dick’s father, and whom Dick had 
tortally wounded, with a bullet from his father’s rifle, a 
tw moments later. 
| Hank Jones and Hank Scroggs had been near neighbors. 
4 They had been men of the same type, both ruffians by 
mture. | 
They had been known as “the two Hanks,” and had 
en engaged in many a shady transaction together. 

They had been the leaders of the Tory element of the 
cinity, since the beginning of the war, Up to the time 
fat Scroggs met his death. 

Then Jones had become the leader. 

He and his band of Tories had committed numerous de- 
redations in the vicinity, 

Of course, they had selected patriot families, always. 

They would decide upon a certain family, and woyld 
sit the family’s home in the dead of the night and take 
verything they could lay hands on. 

Dick was well aware of this. 

Only that evening, at the supper-table, he had made in- 
uiries regarding this matter, and had been told all about 


he manner in which Jones and his gang had been carry- | 


ng matters in such high-handed fashion. 

Knowing that Jones and his gang were very much on 

he desperado order, Dick realized that he and Bob were 

o considerable danger. 

_ He did not let on that he recognized Jones, however. 
He made up his mind to let Jones and his gang take 
e initiative. , 
He would let them do the leading and he would govern 
is talk and actions by theirs. 


The fellows who had led the horses Pa them to trees | 


ust back of the cabin, and then rejoined the other mem- 
rs of the gang. 
Jones approached the youths. 
He paused right in front of Dick. 

_ He looked the youth straight in the eyes. 
“Look at me,” he said. | 
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se see ved, y replied 1 Dick, quickly: 

“Qh, ye do!” 

'Y es,” e 

“We couldn’t very well help it,” said Bob; “seeing as 
how you have stuck your ugly mug right in our faces.” 


“You shut up!” growled Jones. “Nobody. was talkin’ 
to ye.” | 

“T guess youre right about that,” said Bob, coolly; 
“from the looks of you, I should judge that. you are-as 
near like nobody as any one could be.” 

A growl of anger eseaped the’ Tory leader. 

Something that sounded very much like an imprecation 
escaped his lips. 

He-drew his big fist back as if about to stake Bob. 

The youth did not flinch. 

He held his head perfectly still and gazed straight into 
the man’s eyes. . 

“T’ll knock the head off of ye, ye sassy young scoundrel, 
ef ye don’t keep thet mouth of your’n shet!” the ruffian © 
growled. 

“Oh, of course,” said Bob ; “that would be it like you. 
You’re just about courageous enough to hit a fellow whose 
hands are tied, You know he can’t strike back.” 

The man hesitated. 

He seemed to be on the point of eas Bob, but pres- 
ently thought better of it. 

He dropped his arm to his side. 
Then he turned his attention to Dick. 
“Ever see me before?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Dick, “I’ve seen you before. . 

“Ye know me, then?” 

“Yes, I know you.” 

“Who am I?” 

“A candidate for the hangman’s noose,” interpolated 
Bob. | 

Dick made a gesture for Bob to remain silent, ~ 

“You are Hank Jones.” 
 “That’s right. An’ I used ter have er pard. His name | 
was Scroggs. Do ye remember him?” 

Jones’ tone was fierce and threatening. 

A peculiar glint came into Dick’s eyes 

His face hardened. 

His tone was even and calm, however, as he said: 

“Yes, I remember Hank Scroggs.” 

“TJ should think ye would.” 

This was said in a significant tone of voice. 

“You are right,” remarked Dick, in a voice that was 
coldly calm. ‘The scoundrel killed my father.” 

An’ ye killed Hank!” | it 

The man’s tone was hoarse from anger. 
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For, even though they were now apparently in desper 
straits, Dick was figuring on making their escape. 
“Yas,” said Jones, in response to Dick’s last remark, 
did sw’ar thet I would hev revenge, an’ I allus keeps | 
word. I hev been a long time gittin’ aroun’ to et, but ] 
got ye now, an’ afore I git through with ye, I think en'7 
body would be willin’ ter acknowledge thet I’ve hed se 
| venge, good and plenty.” a 
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. “And I’m glad of it!” 

There was a fierceness in Dick’s tone that showed 
he meant what he said. 

“Yer glad uv et, ye say ?” 

“Tan.” 

“Glad that ye murdered Hank, air yer” 

“T did not murder him.” — 

“Ye didn’t ?” 

“T did not.” 

“I don’t know what ye would call et, then.” 

“T was justified in killing him; I simply did my duty. 
He was the murderer, for he shot my father down without 
cause or provocation.” 

“Thet may be the way ye look -at et.” — 

“It certainly is the way I look at it. I have never had 
the least qualm of conscience on account of having killed 
the man. He was a murderer and deserved death: I was I 
simply the executioner.” 

“Waal, ye kin look at et enny way ye want to. I don’t 
look at et thet way.” Pu 

“T suppose not.” | 

“I sartinly don’t. Hank wuz my pard. Ye killed him, 
an’ I swore I would have revenge.” 

_ The man’s tone was fierce. » 

He glared at Dick, ferociously. | 

“So I understood,” remarked Dick, quietly. “I heard 
that you had threatened that you would have revenge on 
me for killing your friend.” 

If Dick was alarmed, he did not show it. 

And doubtless he was alarmed. 

He certainly must have felt some misgivings. 

Jones and the gang with him were capable of anything, 
Pia Bat. The Tory’s remark proved that he had knowledge ¢ 

Nearly all the crimes on the calendar could be charged the fact that the youths were messengers. ; . 
up against them. | Dick wondered how the fellow had learned this. i 

Jones, especially, Badan unsavory record. It was a puzzle how the fellow had done so. 

He had committed two or three murders, and would It was really very simple. 1 
not hesitate to kill Dick if he took the notion. | 

Dick was aware of this, but it did not seem to have any 
effect npon him. home and were being greeted by their loved ones. 

Outwardly, he was calm and unconcerned. _ He had heard Dick say that he and Bob were messen.! 

To tell the truth, although well satisfied that he and| ers, and that they were carrying a message to Genera 
Bob were in great danger, it was not the thought of this | Schuyler. pH, 
that caused him the most trouble. 

What worried him more than anything else was the| him make the statement. 
fact that they were being delayed. Consequently he was puzzled to know how the man had 

Every minute that they were being kept here would | learned so much. 
make it that much more difficult for them to reach General] He had not much time for thought, for the two men 
Schuyler on time with the message, even if they succeed-| spoken to by Jones advanced and began searching himself ‘ 
ed in escaping. | and comrade, | 
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There was a deadly ring to the man’s voice now, i : 
proved he meant what he saw. | 8 
Dick did not quail. ; 
He met the man’s gaze calmly and uinflinchingly, ™ 
“You seem to have the whip hand now,” he said. “I | . 
in your hands, a prisoner, and there’s nothing to prevé 
you from doing as you please with me.” § 
“Thet’s one time ye told the truth. I’ve got ye wh c 
kin do what I please with ye, an’ ye kin bet thet I am F 
goin’ to please ter git squar’ with ye fur killin’ Hank.” 
“What are you going to do with me?” 
. “Whut am I goin’ ter do?” 

‘“< Yes,” e 

“Waal, I hevn’t decided yit. We hev er little sumthi, 
else ter do first, an’ then I’ll make up my mind.” ‘ 

He turned to his men. 

“Dick, you and Bill s’arch them young fellers,” he OT 
dered. “S’arch thet one,” pointing to Dick, “keerfully ; 
think ye'll find a bit uv paper in his inside coat pocket thy, 
General Clinton, down to New York, will be mighty gla 
to git hold uv.” | | : 

Dick could hardly refrain from giving utterance to a, 
exclamation, | 


Jones was the man who had looked around the corne 
of the house when Dick and Bob first arrived at Bobi 


But, ‘of course, Dick did not know the man had overhear¢ 
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74 The man who was searching Dick plunged his hand into 
je inside pocket of Dick’s coat. 

_ When he withdrew his hand it held a folded paper. 
“Here’s ther dockyment, Hank,” he said. 
ight about et.” 

| Jones stepped forward eid took the paper out of the 


“Ye wuz 


han’s hand. \ 

He held it near the light and ead the address. 

“Et’s addressed 
‘er Gineral Schuyler, but instid uv goin’ ter Gineral 


“This is et, shure enough,” he said. 


chuyler et will go ter Gineral Clinton.” 

Jones chuckled as he said this. 

- He looked at Dick to see how the youth liked it. 
Dick did’not like it ‘at all. 


ixpression, however. 
| Dickagvas determined they should not have that pleasure. 

Jones stuck the paper in, his pocket and watched the 
en as they proceeded with the search. 
| The two fellows rifled Dick’$ and Bob’ s pockets and 
hlso relieved them of their pistols. 

When this had been done, Jones turned to one of the 
en and said: 
“Bill, go get that rope.” 

- The man spoken to opened the door of the cabin and 
ntered. 

A few moments later he reappeared. 

In his hand he held a coil of rope. 

He handed the rope to Hank Jones. 

Jones uncoiled the rope. 

Then, 
hangman’ S noose. 
_ When-he had finished he stepped forward and placed the 
noose around Dick’s neck. ; 


slowly and deliberately, he proceeded to rig” a 


He adjusted the noose so that the knot was under Dick’s 
left ear. . 

He pulled up on the rope hard enough so that it choked 
Dick slightly. 

“‘How do you like ther feel of that ?” Jones asked. 

He leered at Dick as he spoke. 

Dick knew that the fellow was trying to inspire him 
with a feeling of terror, and then gloat over him. 

The youth was determined to afford the scoundrel no 
satisfaction whatever. 

So he answered, coolly and calmly: 


} He did not allow the state of his feelings to show in his } 


“J can’t say that I like the feel of it very well. I should 
judge, however, that it feels about the same that it will 
feel to you when the hangman puts the noose around your 
neck.” 

A curse escaped the fellow. 

“Ye think yer smart, don’t ye?” he growled. 

“No, I can’t say that I do, 
and I simply answered it, that is all.” 

“Thet’s all right. 
some uv ther smartness out uv yer.” 

“Perhaps so.” | 

“There hain’t no perhaps erbout et. I’m ergoin’ ter 
I swore thet I would hev revenge on yer fur killin’ 
Hank, an I’m ergoin’ ter do et.” 


hang ye. 


“It seems to be within your power to do so, if you 
choose.” | | 
“Yer right, an’ I’m ergoin’ ter string ye up right erway, 


_|an’ hey done with et.” 


He looked around. 
“There’s er limb thet will do first rate,” he remarked. 
Then to the two fellows, who had Dick by the arm, he 

said: 

“Lead him over under thet limb, boys.” 

The men obeyed. 

Jones walked in advance and carried the rope. 

The limb was about twelve feet from the ground. 

Jones made an expert cast and threw the rope over the 
limb. 

He pulled the rope down until it was drawn taut. 

“This way, a half dozen of ye!” he called to the men. 

Five or six of the men hastened forward. 

“Take hold of this rope!” Jones ordered. 

The men obeyed. 

Jones looked at Dick, with a triumphant leer. 

A ferocious glare was in his eyes. 

Dick met the man’s look unflinchingly. 

The youth rea.ized that he was in deadly danger. . 

He knew that the Tory leader was in earnest. 

Dick felt that unless help came the fellow would surely 
hang him. | 

But where was help to come from? 

Dick could think of no possible direction book which aid 
might come. : 

It seemed to him as if, for once, he and his comrade 
had gotten into a difficulty from which there was no escape. 

Things looked dark. 

Still he did not despair. 

Youth and hope.go hand in hand. 

Dick was young, and had had so many narrow escapes 


You asked me a question - 


Ye think yer smart, but Vl take 
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during the time that he had been acting as messenger 
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kind spy, that he would not give up until the last moment. 
Something might turn up. 

For several minutes Dick had been. busily at work try: 
ing to loosen the bonds which bound his arms. 

He had succeeded in loosening the ropes slightly, but 
not sufficient to allow of his withdrawing his hands. 

If he could succeed in freeing his arms he would make 
a desperate attempt to escape. 

He feared that he would not be able to accomplish this, 
however. _ 

And Bob? 

When the rope was placed around Dick’s neck and the] an 
men led him over and placed him underneath the limb, Bob 
struggled like a madman. 

He kicked, jerked, lunged and even bit at the men hold- 
ing him. 

He did not utter a word. 

He simply gritted his teeth and fought like a demon. 

Had his arms been free the two fellows who had hold 
of him would have more than had their hands full. 

They would not have been able to hold him. 

With his arms bound, however, they were able to keep 
him under control. 

When Bob found that he could not free himself, he de- 
sisted. 

He realized that it was useless to tire himself out when 
he was unable to accomplish anything. 

By this time the men had taken hold of the rope and 
everything was in readiness for-the tragedy which was 
seemingly about to be enacted. 

A sudden thought came to Bob. 

Why not call out for help? 

It might be possible that some one wterta be within 
hearing distance and come to their.assistance. 

Of course, this was only a bare possibility, but the chance 
was worth taking. 

Bob filled his lungs wee air, and then sndienty called 
out: 

“Help! help! Murder! Help!” 

Curses escaped Hank Jones and several of his men. 

Cries of consternation escaped several of the others. 

“Stop that fool’s mouth!” cried Jones, “Don’t let him 
howl like that any more.” 

One of the men who were holding Bob, placed his hand 
over the youth’s mouth. 

Then he suddenly gave vent to an unearthly howl. 

“Ouch! Oh! Curses on ye, ye young tiger cat!” he 
cried. “Ye’ve bit my hand half in two!” 

Bob had jerked his head back and bitten the fellow’s 
hand, causing him to take it away in a hurry. 


Then Bob gave vent to another cry. 

“Help! help! Murder! Help!” 

“Stuff something in the fool’s mouth!” cried Jones. 
“Or hit him over the head with a pistol butt. Put a stop 
to his howling, somehow. If there’s anybody within a 
mile, they'll hear him.” 

One of the fellows drew a handkerchief from his pocket 
and stuffed it in Bob’s mouth. 

The other—the one who had been bitten—drew his pistol 


_|and struck Bob a fairly hard blow on the head. 


“Open yer head agin, 
an’ T’ll hit ye so hard ye Won't know ennything fur an 
hour.” 
Of course, Bob could not yell again. 


“Thet’s fur a warnin’,” he said, 


do so. 

Although he did not know it, of. course, his yells had 
already done the work. 

The road which the youths had bei following, when 
captured, was not more than a hundred and fifty yards 
distant from the cabin. 

At the moment that Bob gave utterance to the first 
cry for help, a party of horsemen was riding along the road. 

There were perhaps twenty in the party. 

They were headed northward. 

As the cry fot help reached them, one of their num- 
ber cried out: 

“Halt! What was that?” 

“Some one calling for help,” said one of the men. 

“Which direction did it seem to come from?” 

“From over toward the right-hand side, it seemed to me.” 

“T thought it came from that direction. Let’s listen a 
moment; maybe we will hear it again.”- 

They listened a few moments. 

Then they heard the cry again. 

_ The trampling of the horses’ feet had partially drowned 
the sound the first time. 

This time, however, there was nothing to interfere, so 
they heard the cry quite plainly. 

They had no difficulty in determining the direction from 
which the cry came. 

“Dismount,” said the leader. “We must see what is 
going on, and ean make our way through the timber better 
afoot than on horseback.” i 
_ As the leader spoke he leaped to the ground. 

The other men followed suit. 

They led their horses to one sitle and tied them to trees. 

“Come,” said the leader, “follow me and make as little 
noise as possible.” | | 

The men stole away through the timber. 





Luckily, however, it was not necessary that he should’ 4 
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The leader had kept the direction well in mind, and 
seemed to have no difficulty in making his way toward the 
point from which the ery had sounded. 

He did not hesitate at all, but moved confidently forward. 

They did not move very rapidly, but the distance was 
not great, so it took them only a comparatively short time 
to reach the edge of the opening in the timber. 

They paused and took a survey of the situation. - 

By the light of a torch, which one of the Tories held, 
the newcomers were enabled to see what was going on. 

They saw the group beneath the limb of the tree. 

They could see that one of the members of - group 
' as a prisoner. 

They saw that his arms were bound together behind 
his back, that a rope was around™his neck and that the 
rope had been thrown over the limb. 

They saw that a number of the men had hold “i the 
end of the rope. 

It was not difficult, therefore, to understand matters. 

They realized that some one was about to be hanged. 

At the distance they could not distinguish faces, so had 


nothing to go by to enable them to form a judgment as 


to the merits of the affair. 

For aught they knew to the contrary, the prisoner might 
be a horsethief or murderer. 

He might deserve a hanging, twice over. 

Then, again, he might be an honest man and his cap- 
tors might be scoundrels. 

In the latter case the leader of the second party felt 
that it would be the duty of himself and comrades to 
- interfere and save the person’s life. 

But how were they to know? 

- There was only one way to find out. 

That was by advancing and getting close enough so that 
they could see the faces of the prisoner and his captors, 
and, if possible, hear what was said. 

This would enable them to get at the rights of the matter. 

The leader gave the order to advance. 


He gave the order, in a low tone, to the man beside 


him, this man communicated it to the one next to him, he 
to the next, and so on until all had received the order. 

Then they stole forward across the open space. 

They made scarcely any noise at all. 

As they were shielded by the darkness, they had no 
difficulty in approaching to within a few yards of the 
party under the limb of the tree. 

When as near as they thought they dared venture, they 
came to a stop. 

They listened, attentively, to what was ices said. 

At that moment Hank Jones began addressing Dick. 


“The time has come, Dick Slater,” he said, in a fierce, 
deadly tone. “Ye killed my pard, Hank Scroggs. I swore 
I'd have revenge on ye, if ever I got ther cliance, an’ now 
ther chance has come. I hev ye in my power, an’ I’m goin’ 
ter hang ye!” } 

The leader of the party of men,  piddies by the darkness, 
gave a start as he heard Dick’s name. 
“Can it be possible it is Dick!” he exclaimed to himself. 
“Jove! I’m glad we got here in time to save his life. 
That scoundrel Jones would have hanged him, sure 

enough.” ~ 

“You seem to have it all your own way, ink Jones,” 
said Dick. “You have me in your power and can hang me, 
and I cannot help myself. There is one thing, however, | 
which you can put in your pipe and smoke it, and that is 
this: I do not fear death. One has but one time to die, 
and I am not afraid to die; but I have two regrets, one, and 
the main one, is that I shall be unable to do any further | 
work for the great cause of Liberty. The other is, that I 
should lose my life in such a manner and at the hands 
of such a scoundrel as you!” 

‘Dick’s closing words were brought out with an energy 
and fierceness that caused Jones to wince and shrink, thick- 
hided though he was. 

“So yer bound to be sassy ter ther last, air ye?” he 
growled. “Well, ye won’t be that way much longer. I'll 
take that out uv ye in about ten seconds.” 

Then he turned to the men holding the rope. 

“Up with him!” he ordered. 
let go uv ther rope till I tell ye!” 

The men heaved back on the rope, but just before Dick 
was lifted from the ground there came an interruption. 

“Hold, you cowardly scoundrels!” cried a loud, ringing 
voice. “Let go of that rope, or you are dead men !” 

Then came the rush of many feet. 

A score of dark forms leaped forth out of the darkness 
and pounced upon the amazed and startled Tories. 


“Pull! an’, mind ye, don’t 


ae CHAPTER V. 
THE MESSAGE DELIVERED. 


The Tories had not been expecting anything of this 
kind, hence were taken entirely by surprise. 
Being taken thus added greatly to the terror of the 
situation. | 

The men let go of the rope and took to their heels. 

They had but followed the example set by their leader, 
however. , 
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Like most bullies and men of their stripe he was a|away from me and put it in his pocket. He has it now. 


coward at heart. 


He was the first man to run. 

He broke and fled at the top of his speed. 

The two Tories who were holding Bob let go of him 
and took to their heels. 


So quickly did the Tories disappear that the newcomers 
did not get a chance to inflict any damage upon them. 
They seemed determined to get some satisfaction out 


of it, however, for they drew their pistols and fired a vol- 


ley into the darkness, in the direction taken by the Tories. 
They never learned whether or not any of the shots took 
effect. 


They heard one or two cries as of pain, however, so 
judged that one or two of the bullets had done some good. 

The leader of the party hastened to Dick’s side. 

He took the noose from around Dick’s neck and then 
drawing a knife severed the rope binding Dick’s arms. 

The Tory who had held the torch had thrown it down 
as he fled, but it gave considerable light from where it lay 
on the ground. | | 


“Well, well, Dick, is it you!” exclaimed the man, taking 
Dick’s hand and. shaking it, heartily. “Tm glad to see 
you, but sorry that I found you in such a difficulty.” 

“Why, it’s Tom Morris!” exclaimed Dick. “I guess 
_ you'll have no trouble in believing me when I tell you that 
I’m glad to see you, Tom.” 

“You're. right, Dick; I can well believe that you are 
glad to see me.” 
_ “Indeed, Iam. I am sure that had you not put in an 
appearance just when you did, I should be a dead boy at 
this very moment.” 
“There can be no doubt of it. Hank Jones would do 
anything.” , 

“Yes. He has a grudgé against me for the reason that I 
killed his friend, Hank Scroggs.” 

“TI know, Dick; I heard all about that at the time. 
came very near making his words goad, too.” 


He 


“Yes, but a miss is as good as a mile.” 

By this time Bob’s arms had been freed. 

“We had better be getting away from here, I think,” 
said Tom Morris. “The first thing we know those scoundrels 
will sneak back here and fire a volley at us.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Dick. “Wait till Bob and I get 
our horses.” 

The youths started to where their horses were tied, but 
suddenly Dick paused and gave utterance to 2 ery of con- 

sternation 


“The message !”” he exclaimed. “That scoundrel took it! 



















Jove! I don’t know what to do.” . 

“What message was it?” asked Tom Morris. 

“It was a message to General Schuyler.” 

“From General Washington ?” , 

iV eg 7? 

“And Jones took it away from you?” 

““Yés; and now I don’t know what to do. 
and I don’t know where to look for him.” 

As Dick spoke, Bob stepped forward to a point a few 
feet beyond where the torch lay and picked up something 
from off the ground. 

“Here it is, Dick!” he exclaimed. “Here’s the message. 
It must have dropped out of that fellow’s pocket when he 
started to run away.” ~ 

A glance was all that was needed to assure Dick that 
Bob spoke the truth. 

The paper which Bob had picked up was indeed the 
message. 

Doubtless Jones had not placed the paper in his pocket 
securely, and when he leaped away so suddenly the paper 
fell out of the pocket. 

At any rate, he had lost it and it was a in Dick’s 
possession, so all was well. 

Dick placed the message carefully in his en 

Then he turned to Tom Morris. 

“How happens it that you came along just at this time, 
Tom?” he asked. 

“We were out looking for Hank Jones and his gang, 
Dick.” 

“Oh, that was it !” . 

“Yes; they have been doing so much mean work around 
this neighborhood that we have decided to put a stop to it.” 
‘‘T hope you will succeed.” 

“T hope so, too. 


He is gone 


And now that we have started in, we 
shall not stop until we have succeeded.” 

Afier some further conversation the party made its way 
toward the road. | 

The members of the party that had'come to Dick’s rescue 
were patriot farmers who lived in the vicinity. 

They had been forced to club together and start on a 
campaign against Hank Jones and his gang of Tories. 

This they had been forced to do in self-pretection. 

As it had turned out, it was lucky for Dick and Bob 
that they had been forced to do so. 

All mounted their horses. 

Then they set out in a northerly direction. 

“We'll go with you quite a ways, Dick,” said Morris. 
“Jones and his. gang might waylay you again and recap- 
ture you.” 
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“Thank you,” said Dick ; swe shall be aad to have you 


Then Saneral Schuyler asked the youths regarding their 


accompany us as a bodyguard. It is important that this | trip from New Jersey. 


message be delivered on time, and I don’t want to be de- 
layed again.” 

The party rode on dt a fairly rapid gait. 

Morris and his men remained with Dick and Bob for 
an hour, at least. 

“T don't think there is any danger that we might be 
delayed, now,” said Dick, presently, “so you need not go 
any farther, Tom.” | | 

“T guess you will be safe now, Dick, so I judge that we 
may as well stop.” ; | 

Dick and Bob bade Morris and his men good-by, and then 
rode onward, the others turning back. 

The youths met with no further adventures during the 
trip to Albany, which point they reached late the following 
evening. | 

They inquired the way to the headquarters of General 
Schuyler. ° 

They were soon there. 

They entered the house and were ushered into the 
presence of the general. | 

The youths had never seen General Schuyler, so they 
regarded him with considerable interest. 

They saw an old, white-haired man, thin-faced, but 
kindly looking. 

“Ts this General Schuyler?” asked Dick. 

“Tt is,” was the reply. “And you?” 

_“T am Dick Slater, and this is my friend, Bob Esta- 
brook. We are messengers from the commander-in-chief.” 

“Ah, Dick! 
as well,” exclaimed General Schuyler. 


I have heard of you, and of your friend, 
“T am indeed glad 
to see you!” 

Then he shook hands, heartily, with.both youths. 

Dick drew the paper from his inside pocket. 

‘“‘ Here is the message, General Schuyler,” he said. 

The general took it from Dick’s outstretched hand. 

“Be seated,” he said. 
message.” 

“Certainly,” replied Dick. 

He and Bob seated themselves. 


“Excuse me while I read the 


General Schuyler also took a seat, and opening the mes- 
sage read it. 

When he had finished he folded the message and placed 
it in a drawer of his desk. 

“Very well; very good,” he said, as if half to himself. 

Then he turned his attention to Dick and Bob. 

He asked the many. questions regarding the situation 
of the patriot forces down in New Jersey, etc., ete., and 
Dick answered io the best of his ability. 


The three talked perhaps half an hour, and then after a 
brief period of silence, General Schuyler said: 

“The commander-in-chief wrote me, in the message 
which you brought, to the effect that in case I wished, you 
two young men might remain with me for a little while 
and render me such assistance as may be’ within your 
power.” 

“We shall be pleased to do anything that we can do, 
General Schuyler,” said Dick, promptly. 

“Thanks, Dick. I knew, judging from what I have 
always heard of you, that you would be glad to do so.” 

General Schuyler was silent for a few moments, and 
presently he said: 

“There is much trouble all up and down the valley of 
the Mohawk. Thayendanegea, the Scourge, has been com- 
mitting depredations, has been murdering, pillaging, burn- 
ing; he has caused a reign of terror. It might be possible 
that you can aid me in putting a stop to this work.” 

“We shall be only too glad to try, sir,” said Dick. 

“That is right,” agreed. Bob. 

“{ have a company of cavalry here,” said the general, | 
“and if it had the right kind of @ commander it would 
be able to do good work, I am sure. The captain of the 
company was wounded and is unable to get out, and there 
is no one else to take his place. If you, Dick, would do 
so I should be glad to have you take command and go up 
the valley and see what you could do with Thayendanegea 
and his horde of red butchers.” 

“IT shall be only too glad to accept the conan, sir,” 
said Dick, eagerly. 

“Good! Just as soon as you have had sufficient rest you 
shall start on the expedition.” 

“We won't need very much rest.” 

“You should take two or three days’ rest, anyhow.” 

“One day will be sufficient, General Schuyler; in fact, 
a good night’s sleep will put us in good shape, and if it 
is Important that this expedition be started at as early 
a date as possible, we will be ready to start in the morning.” 

“Day after to-morrow will be plenty soon enough, Dick.- 
That will give you two full nights’ rest, and to-morrow 
you can put in in getting acquainted with the men who 
are to be under you.” 

“Just as you say, General Schuyler. 
say.” | 

After some further conversation, General Schuyler asked 
the youths if they had had their supper. 

Dick said that they lad not yet had their suppers. 

“Then you must dine with me,” said General Schuyler. 


We will do as you 
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“T had just finished my supper before you came, I will 
order the table to be reset, and there will be plenty of 
food, I am confident.” 

“You need not go to that —. said Dick. “We will 
go to a tavern and get our supper.” 

But General Schuyler insisted, and the result was that 
the youths took supper in General Schuyler’s diming-room. 

The general invited them to remain at his house, but 
they decided not to do so; and, thanking him for his kind 
invitation, made their way to a tavern not very far distant 


They were coming up the cross street. 

The sound of voices could be heard also. 

Then a party of men came in view. 

There were perhaps a dozen men in the party. 

They were conversing in rather ouarded tones. 

There was something in the fellows’ actions that attract- 
ed Dick’s attention and caused him to become suspicious. 

Then, too, he heard one of the men mention the name of 
General Schuyler. 

This of itself was sufficient to excite interest in Dick's 
mind. 

Who could the men be? 

Why were they talking of General Schuyler? 

If they were patriots and friends, of course there could 


and engaged a room. 

The youths had no baggage, so there was no necessity 
of going to their room at once. 

They were tired, however, so did not delay long; and went 
to bed rather early. ~ 

The youths put in the next day getting Seoinad with 
the members of “the company -of dragoons, which Dick 

was to command. 

Nearly all the men had heard of Dick Slater, and were 
glad to know that he was to be their commander on the 
expedition. | 

All necessary preparations for the expedition were made 
during the day, as it was intended to start early next morn- 


be no harm in their discussing General Schuyler. 
But what if they were not patriots and friends? 
Somehow, Dick became imbued with the idea that they 
were not, : | 
“Tet’s follow them, Bob,” he whispered. 
“What for, Dick? Do you think 
“J don’t think anything, Bob, but I more than half 
suspect those fellows are up to some wicked scheme.” 
“All right, Dick, let’s follow them.” 
The youths stole after the men. 
The street was not very well lighted. 





ing. 

After supper that evening Bob Higosted that they go 
out and take a look at the city. 

“We've been busy all day, Dick,” said Bob, “and haven’t 
had time to see the place. Let’s go out and circulate 
around for an hour or so, anyway.” 

- “All right, Bob, I’m agreeable.” 
, The youths then left the tavern and walked away, down 
. the street. 

Their desire to take a turn about the city was destined 


Therefore, it was easy to follow without being in danger 
of being discovered. 

The men made their way along a distance of two blocks, 
in the direction they had been going, and then turned to 
the left and went down toward the river. 

They paused when they reached a large, ramshackly 
looking building a couple of hundred feet from the river. 
The building did not look like a residence. 


. to have important results. J It had more the appearance of an old, deserted factory. 
} ae dt was a large building, but there was not the least 
‘ —___- sign of a light to be seen anywhere. 

p This, of course, made it have a deserted appearance. 

; CHAPTER VI. When the men paused in front of this building the 


| youths paused also. 

They were eager to see what the men intended doing. 

The youths heard one of the men rap on the door. 

A. few moments later the door opened. 

The men passed through the doorway and disappeared 
from sight. 

Then the door was closed again. 

“Well, we’ve run them to their hole, Dick,” said Bob. 


DICK AND BOB DO SOME SHADOWING. 


2 The youths walked down the street a couple of blocks, 
and then they turned to the right and made their way 
down toward the river. 

When they were about a block from the river, and just 
, before they reached the corner at the cross street, Dick sud- 
denly clutched Bob by the shoulder and pulled him back} “So it seems, Bob.” 
into the shadow cast by an old building which stood there.} “What are you going to do next?” 

“Listen!” whispered Dick. “T am going to enter that building.” 

Footsteps sounded close at hand. “You want to find out what is going on in there, eh?” 
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“Well, I must acknowledge that I have some curiosity | ground. 


regarding the matter myself. I'm for getting in, if we 


can.” é* 


“We must get in, Bob.” 

“But how are we to do it?” 

“That’s the question. We must find a way, however.” 

“Well, you find the way and when you go in I'll be right 
with you.” 

“All right; come along.” 

The two advanced until they were in front of the build- 
ing and then paused. 

Dick cautiously tried the door. 

It was locked. 

This did not surprise Diek, however. 

Nor was he particularly disappointed. 

He had expected to find the door locked. 

“Try a window,” whispered Bob. 

They made their way along the side of the building to 
where there was a window. 

Dick tried the window. 

It was fast. =: 


\ 


> - 


“Let’s keep on searching,” whispered Bob ; ae we 


‘will find a window, after a while, that will open.” 


They made their way to still another window. 
It, like the other one, was fast. 
Again the youths moved forward, and, reaching the end 


of the building, turned the corner and moved. along that 


side of the building. ) 

There were four windows on this side, but a of them 
were fast. 

Not one could be raised. 

Presently they reached the next corner of the building, 
and, turning, found themselves at the rear. 

There was a door and several ‘windows at the rear, 
but all were fast. | 

Not one could be budged. 

Presently the youths paused and stood still, taking stock 
of the situation. | 

“Tt begins to look as if we were not going to get in, 
Dick,” said Bob, in a low tone. 


Dick was confident that if they could: once get on this: 
roof they could easily climb it. | eetiy 

They would make the trial, anyway. 

Ai a little distance stood a fairly good-sized tree. 

Several of the limbs, as Dick hgticed, extended out over 
the roof of the shed. 3 

The means of reaching the roof of the shed was close at 
hand. 

“Come!” whispered Dick. 

He made his way to the tree. 

Bob followed. 

Dick quickly climbed up into the tree. 

Bob did the same. 

Dick then cautiously made his way out on the limb. 

When he had reached a point well out over the roof of 
the shed he cautiously lowered himself. 





At the lower edge it was perhaps twelve feet from the 


” 


He held to the limb until he had secured a good footing | 


on the roof, and then he let go and climbed slowly and 
carefully upward till he came to the main building. 
He reached it at a point where there was a window. — 
Dick lost no time in tryin® the window. 


To his great satisfaction he had no trouble in opening | 


the window. | 
He looked around and saw that Bob was following. 


The night was fairly dark, but he could make out — 


outlines at the distance which separated them. 
A few moments later Bob was at Dick’s side. © 
“Good!” he ees 
at last.” 
~ “Yes, there is nothing to hinder us from entering now, 
Bob. Follow me and make as little noise as possible.” 
Dick climbed through the window. 
Bob followed suit. 
_ They were now in intense darkness. 
Dick realized that they would have to be very careful. 
They were in strange territory. : 
There was no knowing what they might run into. 
Dick did not hesitate, however. 
He moved slowly and ap nnn forward. | 
It was necessayy that “he should do so as he virtually 


“You’ve got a window opened 


“You are right, Bob; but we must get in, somehow.” | had to feel his way. : 


Dick took several steps backward and looked up at the 
building. 


He now noted, for the first time, the fact that there] 


was a one-story shed-like addition to the building at the 
rear. 
The roof of this part of the building sloped, but was not, 


so very steep. mi 


Bob kept close behind him. 

Dick had not gone far when he came to a wall. 

He turned to the right and moved along the wall... 
Presently he ¢ame to a door. 

He took hold of the knob and turned it. 

The door came open. te .j 
Dick crawled through the open n doorway. 
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He paused and listened a few moments. 


To the left-hand, somewhere in the distance, sounded 


ithe faint murmur of voices. 

Dick believed that the voices were those of the men 
whom he and Bob had seen enter the building. , 

Dick rose to his feet and felt all around him. 

He discovered that he was in a hallway. 

As soon as he had made this discovery he made his way 
along the hall. 

Dick headed in the direction fray which the sound of 
voices had come. 

Of course, he had to go slow as he had been doing. 

Bob followed closely. 

Dick paused frequently and listened. 

Each time he paused the voices seemed to sound plainer. 

Presently Dick came to a stop in front of a door. 

A faint light shone underneath the bottom of the door. 

The voices of the men could now be heard quite plainly. 

Dick was sure that they were in the room into which 
this door opened. 

He wished that he might be able to get a Leak into the 
room. He had a desire to see what sort of looking fellows 


they were. . 
Dick thought that he might be able to see through the 
keyhole. 


He tried this and succeeded in getting a fairly good 
view of a portion of the room. 

There were, perhaps, half a dozen men in the range 
of his vision. 

They were roughly dressed, fierce-looking fellows. 

They looked as if they were men capable of performing 
any kind of a deed. 

Dick was sure he had never seen any of them before. 

They were all strangers to him. 

Dick wondered why these men were gathered here. 

If possible, he would find out. 

He took his eye away from the keyhole. 

Then he placed his ear there. 

He was delighted to find that he could understand what 
was being said. | 

The first words he heard 1 were uttered in a rather com- 
manding tone of voice, and Dick instantly decided that 
the owner of this voice was the leader of this band of men. 
~ The words which Dick heard uttered were: 

‘“‘We will now hear your report, Jordan.” 

“Very well,” said another voice. “There isn’t much to 
I had no difficulty in finding General Sse in . 
headquarters.” 
“You found it, then?” 
“Yes.” 


report, 


“Ts it far from here?” 

“Not very far. Not more than eight or ten blocks.” | 
“And you can lead us to the place?” 

» Without the least difficulty.” 


“Good! So far we have done well, and if our luck eon- 


tinues, before the rise of to-morrow’s sun operat Schuyler 4 


will be a dead man!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
_ AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Dick was startled. 

He had plainly heard what had been said. 

He had understood every word. 

There was no chance for a mistake. 

It could mean only one thing. 

That was that this band of men was sintine the death 
of General Schuyler. 

Dick was thankful that he and Bob had happened along 
in time to shadow the fellows. 

The men within the room went on with their conver- 
sation. . 

Dick listened eagerly. 

It did not take him long to learn that there really was 
a scheme on foot to assassinate General Schuyler. 

The men, he discovered, were Tories from the country 
west of Albany. 

These deperate men seemed to think that by putting 
General Schuyler out of the way they would be accomplish- 
ing-a great deal. 

Dick listened to every word that was uttered. 

In this way he learned their plan in detail. . 

The plan was as desperate as the men. 

The Tories were going to wait till about two o’clock 
in the morning, then they were going to General Schuyler’s 
leadquarters, break down the door, rush in, assassinate the 
general and then get out and away again as quickly as 
possible. 

They had learned that only two sentinels were on guard 
in front of the headquarters during the night, and these 
two men would be made way with, first of all. 

There would then be nothing in the way, save the door, 
and this would be battered down with a sledge-hammer. 

As Dick listened to the men’s conversation, he realized 
the desperate character of the men. > 

He felt confident that they would hesitate at nothing., 


He was thankful that he and Bob had stumbled upon 


the fellows. ‘ » 
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- Had they not done so the dastardly plot might have 
succeeded. 


_ Now, however, it should not be allowed to suceeed—not 
| if Dick could help himself, and he thought he could. 
The men were so interested in their talk that Dick 
felt safe in remaining at the door, so he kept his place. 
Suddenly Dick was given a terrible start. 
| A loud “kerchew!” sounded in his ear. 
Bob had given vent to a healthy sneeze, 
The inclination to sneeze had come upon the youth so 
| suddenly that he had had no time to try to fight it off. 
That the sneeze had been heard by the men within the 
| room was evident. 
Exclamations escaped them. 
“What was that?” 
“There’s somebody in the hall.” 
“Some one has been listening.” 
Such were some of the cries given utterance to. 
Then there was a rush of footsteps. 
Dick had discounted this movement, however. 
He realized, the instant Bob gave vent to the sneeze, 
the fact that it would be dangerous for himself and com- 
. rade to remain where they were an instant longer. 
“Quick, Bob,” he whispered, “we must get away from 
here!” : 
Then he and Bob made their way back along the hall as 
| rapidly as they could in the darkness. 
| They had gone several yards when the inmates of the 
room made their move to investigate the source of the 
| sneeze. 















The youths were not much more than half way back to 
the room, which they had entered from the roof of the 
shed at the rear, when the door opened and the Tories 
came pouring out into the hallway from the room in which 
-\they had been congregated. 

The opening of the door lighted the hall in the vicinity 
of the doorway. 

It made the hallway slightly lighter even where Dick 
}and Bob were, and beyond them, and enabled them to move 
\forward more rapidly. 

To the Tories, however, who had just emerged from a 
lighted room, the hallway, save at a point right opposite 
the doorway, seemed intensely dark. 

They did not see the youths. 

They heard them, ‘however. 

Suddenly one cried out: 


“There’s somebody yonder, I hear their footsteps!” 


Then, with cries of anger, the Tories rushed along the 
allway. 
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“Halt! Who is there?” cried a fierce voice, hice Dick 
recognized as belenging to the leader of the Tories. 

But the youths did not halt. 
~ Neither did they stop to explain who they were. 

They hastened forward with all possible speed. 

They were not long in reaching the door opening into 
the room which they had entered from the roof of the 
shed at the rear. | 

They darted through the doorway. 

As they did so cries went up from the Tories. 

Their eyes had become adjusted to the darkness and 
they had caught a faint glimpse of the youths. 

Dick quickly closed the door, 

He slid his hand up and down the door and quickly 
succeeded in locating the bolt, which he shot into place. 

Then the youths bounded across the floor. 

Reaching the open window, they climbed hastily through. 

Dick realized that there was need of haste. : 

He did not believe that the single bolt would hold the 
door against a dozen desperate men. 

Therefore, his and Bob’s safety lay in getting away as 
quickly as possible. 


They were not much more than fairly out on the shed 
roof -when there came a crash. 
The Tories had burst the door open. 


The youths realized that there would be no»time to 
exercise care in getting down off the roof. — 

So they let all holds go and slid down, quickly. 

It was a fall of perhaps twelve feet. 

The youths came down, with a thump. 

They were jarred somewhat by the fall, but were not 
injured. 


They leaped to their feet and were on the point of 
bounding away when a dozen human forms came tumbling 
down on top of them. 

The youths were knocked down and almost flattened out. 

Fortunately, however, they were not injured. 

They realized that they must get up and away im- 
mediately. 


They threw aside the forms of those who had fallen 
on top of them and leaped to their feet. 

Then they dashed away. 

The Tories struggled to their feet and set out in parent. 

It was quite dark and they could not see. 

All they had to go by was the sound of the youths’ 
footsteps. 

Instead of turning the corner of the building and start- 
ing back up into the city the youths headed toward the 


“river. 
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They did not want to be seen by the Tories, if they. 
could help it.. - 

Dick wished to make the Tories think that he and Bob 
were; perhaps, only a couple of epee who had been 
in the building for shelter. 

If he could make them think this, they ood opeiialg 
go ahead with their attempt to assassinate General 
Schuyler. 

On the other hand, if they should get the idea into 
their heads that the youths were spies, they would Be afraid 
to try to put their scheme through. 

Dick wished them to make the attempt. 


It was his intention to return to General Schuyler’s | 


headquarters and tell him of the attempt that was to be 
made on his life. 

It would be a very simple matter then to station forty 
or fifty soldiers near the building, and when the Tories 
appeared they could be captured. 

The youths ran onward, rapidly. 

They took chances in doing so, for they did not know 
what they might run into. 

After them, as rapidly as possible, came the Tories. 

It was not far to the river, 

The youths soon reached the shore. 

They turned and ran down the bank. 

After them still came the Tories. 

The youths could not see the Tories, but fair hearing 
was good, and they could hear the patter of their feet. 

The chase continued for quite, aways fore the shore 
of the river. 

The youths tripped: and fell, several times, this being 
caused by the unevenness of the ground. 


They were up and away again so quickly, however, that. 


their pursuers did not profit much or gain paying on 
account of the youths’ mishaps. 

The fact was that the Tories tripped and fell, also, with 
quite as much frequency as did the youths. 

Consequently, pursuers and pursued were about even 
with regard to time lost in this manner. 

Dick and Bob were speedy runners. 

They had proven this on many a past occasion. 

They had proved this on many occasions where their 
life depended on their speed. 3 

So far as that was concerned it was that way in the 
present instance. | 

“There is no doubt that the Tories would have killed the 
youths had they caught them. 

One look at the youths would have™been sufficient to 
prove to the Tories that the young fellows were not vaga- 
bonds. 
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The Tories would then have set them dol as spies. 

Having decided that the youths were spies, the Tories 
would promptly have decided to put the youths out of 
the way. | 

Doubtless they would have tied them, hand and foot, 
and thrown them into the river. 

But this was not to be. ) 

The youths drew slowly but steadily away from their 
pursuers. 

By the time they had gone a third of a mile down th 
river they were far enough ahead so that they thought it 
safe to take to the streets. 

At a word from Dick, they turned to the right and 
ran up the slope. 

They were soon threading a street. 

‘They ran up the street a block and then turned to the 
left down another street. 

- They followed this street only a block. 

Then they turned to the right again. | 

The youths’ idea in turning so many corners was to 
keep the Tories from seeing them. . 


|. They ran in this direction a block, and then again turned 
| to the right. 


The street they were now on was one of the main street 
of the city. 

It was not yet late, and the street was thronged with 
people. 

The youths felt that they were safe now. 

They stopped running and dropped into a walk. 

They knew that the Tories, even if they kept up the 
pursuit till this street was reached, could not possibly pick 


out the two fugitives whom they had been chasing. 


“Well, we're all right now, Dick,” said Bob. 
“Yes, but it was a close.call, Bob.” 
“So it was. ‘Those fellows would have made it un; 
pleasant for us if they had caught us.” 

“T have no doubt of it. ci would probably have put 
us out of the way.” : 


“That’s right; I’m glad they didn’t catch us. But wha 
“Tm going straight to General. gehavier. ”" | 
“T understand. You’re going to tell him of the pe 

against his life, eh?” 

“Yes, indeed, Bob.” 
“Good! -I hope we will be able to arrange some my 

a scheme that will enable us to capture that entire g 

of Tories.” | ) 
“T think we will be able to manage it, Bob. The ial | 

thing I am afraid of is that they may take the alarm anc | 

give up the ec of Aame to put their plan into execution. } 
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“T hardly think they'll do that, Dick. If they had a 
their eyes on us and sized us up as being spies, they would, 
no doubt, give it up; as it is, however, they will seakatly 
think that we were a couple of vagabonds, who happened 
to be sleeping in the building, and they will not suspect 
that the news of their intended attempt to assassinate 
General Schuyler will become known.” 

“TI hope it will be that way, Bob.” 

The youths made their way along at a rapid pace. 

It. did not take them Jong to reach General Schuyler’s 
headquarters. 

A few moments later they were ushered into. his pres- 
ence. 5a 

The general was surprised to see the youths again so 
soon. 

He saw by the looks on their faces that something of 
importance had brought them. 

“What is it, Dick?” he asked. “What has happened?” 

“We have made an important discovery, General Schuy- 
ler,” said, Dick. 

“An important discovery ?” 

Yes.” 

“What is it?” | 

“We have discovered that there is a plot on foot to as- 
sassinate you, General Schuyler!” 









CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WOULD-BE ASSASSINS FOILED. 


The general leaped to his feet in astonishment. 

There was a startled look on his face. 

“A plot to assassinate me!’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, general.” 

“Surely there must be some mistake, Dick. Who would 
iry to assassinate me?” 
“The Tories.” 
“Tories ?” 
6“ Yes. ? 
“You have seen ne heard something. Tell me what.” 
“Very well, sir, I will do so.” 
Then Dick told what he and Bob had seen and heard. 
General Schuyler listened, attentively. 
He was greatly interested. 
He realized now that there really was a scheme afoot to 
| put him out of the way. 

He realized, also; that but for the youths the scheme 
might have succeeded. , 


- Such'a thing as-that he might be in danger had never 
entered his mind. 

The plan of the Tories, desperate as it was, would have 
stood a good chance of succeeding had not the youths 
discovered the existence of the plot. 

He asked Dick a number of questions. 

When he had become possessed of a knowledge of the 
plot, in all its details, General Schuyler gazed down at the 
minute. 


* 


floor for nearly a 

He was in a deep study. 

Presently he looked up. 

“We must capture those scoundrels!” he said, in a de- 
termined voice, 

“So we must,” agreed Dick. 

“Yes—or kill them,’ said Bob. 

“The amendment is-accepted,” remarked General Schuy- 
ler, with a smile. “We will either capture them or kill 
them.” | 3 

Then he suggested the plan that had octurred to Dick. 

Fifty or a hundred men would be concealed near the 
front of the building, and when the Tories put in an 
appearance it would be an easy matter to surround and 
capture them. 

Dick asked, as a favor, that the men who were to go 
with him on the morrow should be chosen for the work 
of effecting the capture of the Tories. 

General Schuyler agreed. 


The affair was talked over in all its details. 


General Schuyler gave Dick full instructions. 

Then he placed the matter entirely in Dick’s hands. 

He told Dick just what to do, and left it for him to do it. 

He had never seen the youth until the day before, but 
he had heard a great deal about him and had every con- 
fidence that he could not place the management of this 
affair in better or safer hands. 

At last, when they had finished talking = matter over, 
Dick and Bob withdrew. 

They went at once to the quarters occupied b the 
members of the company of dragoons. 

It did not take Dick long to acquaint the men with 
the character of the work which he wished them to un- 
dertake that night. : 

The men seemed glad of the opportunity for getting out 
and doing something. 

“We've been cooped up ere ¢ so long,” said one, “that it 
will do us good to do a little something like this.” 

A number of the others said the same. 

Preparations for the work were at once begun. 

The men looked to their weapons. 

At last everything was in readiness. 








All they would have to do now was to await the com-| 


ing of the hour when the attempt to assassinate General 
Schuyler was to be made. 
Waiting was no easy task, however. 
It was tedious and tiresome work. 
* The time passed very slowly, indeed. 
’ Dick waited until nearly midnight, and then, fearing 
‘that the Tories might make the attempt earlier than they 
had figured on doing, he gave the order to move. 
A few minutes later the men were out on the street. 
The quarters they occupied were about five blocks from 
the house occupied by General Schuyler. 
Dick led the way, and the party moved slowly down 
the street. | 
There was nobody save themselves abroad. 
The streets were deserted. 
The party did not move very rapidly, Dick not consider- 
ing it necessary. 


Dick did ‘aot think that the Tories would make the| 


attack before two o’clock, the time decided upon. 

But in this he was mistaken. 

When they turned the corner of the street, at a point 
a half block distant from General Schuyler’s house, they 
saw a dozen or more figures stealing across the street at 
a point opposite the house. 

The figures could be seen but dimly, but somehow Dick 

jumped to the conclusion that it was the party of Tories. 

The Tories had decided to make the attack at an earlier 

| hour, after all. 

So Dick reasoned, at any rate. . 

“Forward!” said Dick, in a low tone. “There are the 
scoundrels now !” 

He leaped forward as he spoke and ran wih all his 
might. 

Bob and the men: followed closely. 

They made as little noise as possible. 

They wished to get as close to the Tories as ees could 

_ before being discovered. 
The Tories did not have as far to go as Dick’s party, 
however, and they reached the front door of General Schuy- 
ler’s house while Dick and his men were yet perhaps fifty 
feet distant. 

Dick and his men were now advancing at a run. 

Dick realized that unless they hastened, the Tories would 
succeed in breaking into the house before they could be 
reached and prevented from doing so. 

When Dick and his comrades were yet thirty feet dis- 
tant, there came a loud crash. 

The Tories had burst the door open. 
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Dick did not wish to let the Tories enter the house, sO 
he cried out, in a loud, ringing voice: 


“At them, men! Down with the scoundrels! Kill or 
capture every one of them! Don’t let a man escape!” 

This was the first intimation the Tories had of the 
presence of Dick and his men. 


They were taken entirely by surprise. | 

They turned and quickly saw that they were outnum- 
bered at least six to one. | 

The leader of the Tories seemed to realize that their 
plan of assassinating General Schuyler would have to be 
abandoned. . 


He was shrewd enough to realize that they would have 
all they could do to escape capture. 

He gave a quick, sharp command: 

“Away, everybody!” he cried. “Break through their 
lines and escape, if you can!” | 

The men obeyed the order instantly. 

They leaped forward and attempted to force their way 
through the ranks of the patriot solfiers. _ 

They were desperate men, but they did not stand much 
chance against such a superior force. 

Dick and his men braced themselves and hurled the: 
Tories back, with considerable force. — 

Then they closed in on them still more. 

“Surrender!” cried Dick. “Surrender, or you are all 
dead men !” 


“Don’t surrender!” cried the leader of the Tories. 
“They ll hang us if we do! Fight to the death!” 

The Tories drew their pistols now, but before they could 
use them Dick and his men had leaped forward. 

Tae Tories struggled fiercely after being seized by t Dick’s 
men, but they could do nothing. 

They were outnumbered so greatly that they were quick- 
ly borne to the sidewalk. 

Dick had no ropes with which to bind the Tories, but 
there were so many of his men that ropes were not neces- 
sary. 


He ordered that three. or four of the men hold each of 
the ‘Tories. 

This was done. 

At this moment General Schuyler, an orderly, and sev-’ 
eral servants appeared at the open doorway. 

The servants were badly frightened. 

General Schuyler, however, was calm and cool. 

“Have you succeeded in capturing all of them, Dick?” 
he asked. 


“Yes, General Schuyler, not a dae one got away.” 
“Good! Vm glad of that. It will teach the rascals a 
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lesson, and will have the effect of discouraging any more 


attempts of the same kind by others of their ilk.”. 
“So it will,” agreed Dick. 
“The fellows made the attempt earlier than was ex- 
pected, Dick. How, comes it that you happened to be here?” 


_ “The thought struck me that they might make the at-| 


tempt at an earlier hour, so we came earlier. We got here 
only just in time, as they broke the door down before we 
could reach them.” 

“Well, I am exceedingly glad that you captured the 
scoundrels. It will have a good effect, I am sure.” 

“Tt was a desperate attempt, General Schuyler.” 

““So it was—a desperate attempt by desperate men.” 

Then the general told Dick to conduct the prisoners to 
the city jail. ; 

This was done, and an hour later the Tories were rest- 
ing securely behind prison bars. 

They were sullen and uncommunicative.. 

The only words spoken were by one of the fiercest-looking 
of the lot, who made threats that if ever he escaped he 
would make it his especial business to have revenge on Dick. 

This man was the leader of the Tories. 

Of course, Dick thought nothing of the matter. 

He looked upon them as merely the idle threats of a dis- 
appointed man. 

Dick, Bob and the soldiers now returned to their quate 

They had done their work and were ready to rest. 

They threw themselves down in their bunks and were 
soon asleep. 

Dick and Bob awoke to find themselves famous next 
morning. 

‘The story had gotten out regarding how they had dis- 
covered the plot against the life of General Schuyler. 

The story had not suffered in the telling. 

The morning paper—or rather, an .extra issue of the 
weekly paper, gotten out for the special purpose, gave a 
glowing account of the entire affair. 

Dick and Bob were given great credit as having dis- 
covered the plot, and their names were in every one’s 


- mouth. 


The youths modestly disclaimed credit, however. 

Dick merely laughed when shown the article in the paper, 
and said that he had merely done his duty. 

He had something else to think of, anyway. 

He had work before him. 

They were to start upon the expedition up into the Mo- 
hawk valley on this morning. 

As soon as he had had his breakfast, Dick hastened to 
Genera] Schuyler’s headquarters and got his final instruc- 
“ 


At the end of half an hour he bade General Schuyler — 
good-by and hastened back to where his men were awaiting 
him. 

“Is everything all right, Dick?” asked Bob, eagerly. 

“Everything is all right, Bob.” 

‘“‘And we are to go on the expedition?” 

“We are.” | 

“Hurrah! That is good! We will make things lively 
for the reds and whites when we get up into the Mohawk 
valley. We will put a stop to the depredations of the In- 
dians and Tories, or know the reason why.” 

“We will do our best, Bob.” 

And then Dick gave the command to mount. 

The dragoons did so. 

Fifteen minutes later the party rode out of Albany and 
headed to the westward in the direction of the Mohawk 

valley. 


' CHAPTER IX. 
- IN A FIX 


“T see smoke, Bob.” 

“Where, Dick?” 

“Yonder; don’t you see it?” 

cc No.” 

“Look through between those two trees and over toward 
the other side of the hollow. You'll see the smoke if you 
look closely.” 

Dick indicated the direction by pointing. 

Dick Slater, Bob Estabrook and a. hundred dragoons had 
reached a point in the heart of the Mohawk valley. 

It was three days since they had left Albany. 


They had established an encampment, which would be 
used as headquarters during their stay in that part of the 
country. 

The encampment was on a little knoll, covered with 
rocks and trees. 

It was a sort of natural fortification. 

There was plenty of grass for the horses and a large, 
natural spring which furnished plenty of water for both 
men and animals. | 

It was now the middle of the afternoon. 

Dick and Bob were out on a scouting expedition. 

Dick wished to learn the lay of the-land. 

_He wished to acquire all the information possible. 

It was his belief that Thayendanegea and his Indiamw 
and the Tories were not far distant. 

He wished to locate them and then strike them a sever¢ 
blow. 
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their encampment, Dick had discovered smoke. 

Where there is smoke there must be some fire, and fire 
would have to be kindled by human hands. 

Dick was confident they would find some of the people 
they were looking for not far from the fire. 

“Oh, yes, I see the smoke now, Dick,” said Bob. 
are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to investigate and see who are down there.” 

“All right; ?’'m right with you, Dick.” 

“Good! Come along, Bob.” 

The two made their way forward. 

Their course led them down a slope and inte a deep 
hollow. 

The trees and underbrush were thick, thus affording the 
youths ample concealment. : 

When they reached the bottom of the hollow they pro- 
ceeded with more caution. 

The youths were experts at this kind of work. 

The Indians themselves could not excel Dick and Bob 
in woodcraft. | 

The youths moved slowly forward, making no more noise 
than two shadows. ° 

Occasionally they paused and listened. 
Presently they were almost across the hollow. 

Dick was sure they must be close to the point wae they 
had seen the smoke. 

It soon proved that this was the case. 

They presently came to a point where they could look 
out into a little open space. 

It was a sort of dell. 

It was perhaps a hundred yards long and fifty yards wide. 

Near the centre the fire was burning. | 

Seated about the fire, but at a sufficient distance to be 
out of range of the heat, were twelve persons. 

There were six Indians and six white men. 

Of the white men, five looked as if they were Tories, 
but the sixth was a British officer. 

One of the Indians, who had the appearance of being a 
chief, was conversing with the officer. 

The other Indians and the Tories were smoking and 
taking things easy. : 

Dick knew that he had stumbled upon a conference of 
some kind, between the Indians and Tories and the Brit- 
ish, through the English officer, the representative of the 
redcoats. 

The youth would aes given much to overhear what was 


“What 


said, 
This was something impossible of accomplishment, how- 
ever. | 


And now, from the top of a high hill, a mile or ten : 


The officer ai chief were fifty or sixty feet distant 
from the nearest tree, and this was too far for Dick to 
understand what was said, acute.as was his hearing. 

He and Bob could hear the murmur of voices, but could 
not distinguish words. 

Dick hardly knew what to do. 


He watched the Indians and Tories closely, but pon- ; 


dered the situation. 
What should he do?” 
Presently he came to a decision. 
_ He made a sign to Bob and stole away. 
Bob followed. 
When they were at a safe distance, Bob drew alongside 
Dick and asked: | 
“What are you going to do now, Dick?” 
_ “Going to capture those fellows, if possible, Bob.” 
“We ought to be able to do it easily enough.” 
“We have numbers sufficient, Bob. The trouble is, that 
the Indians and Tories may get through with their con- 


ference with that redcoat and get away before we can get — 


our men and get back.” 
“They may not be in any hurry to a away, ee 
“T hope not ; but let us hasten.” 


The youths walked rapidly up the slope and made their ~ 
way as rapidly as possible in the direction of their encamp- 


ment. 3 
Ten minutes later they reached there. 


Dick quickly told the men what he and Bob had dis- _ 


covered. 

He told them to get ready at once. | 

The men were glad of the chance to accomplish some- 
thing. 

They leaped up, instantly, and seized their weapons. 

“Come!” sa#l Dick; 
ercise great care when we get close to where the Indians 
and Tories are. Otherwise they will discover that we are 
coming, and will make their escape.” 


“follow me. 


The men understood this, and said they would be. very ' 
careful. 

The party set out. 

Dick and Bob led the way. . 


The men kept close behind. 

When they had descended half way down into the hol-— 
low where the Indians and Tories had been seen by Dick | 
and Bob, Dick called a halt. 

The smoke was visible from where the party was. 

Dick pointed to the smoke. . 

“Our game is there,” he said; “now, my idea is that it 
will be a good plan to surround the Indians and Tories. | 
In order to do so we will have to make a large circle and 
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E i. hey should try to escape, we will be able to head them off.” 


“That’s a good scheme, Dick,” said Bob. 
The other men all said the same. 
The plan of procedure having been decided upon, pick 


_ ordered the movement to begin at once. 


The men began filing away to the right and to the left. 
Dick instructed them to move in a half circle until the 


E heads of the two columns came together, over beyond the 


camp of the Indians and Tories. 
The camp would then be encompassed by a living cordon. 
Then the advance would begin. 


Unless the Indians and Tories had already gone, they 


would, in this manner, inevitably be captured. 

It would be impossible to escape. 

Dick waited until he was sure the men had had plenty 
of time to execute the maneuver. 

Then he gave the order to begin the advance. 

This was done. 

Slowly the men moved forward. 

The farther forward they moved the closer together the 
men came, as the circle narrowed and became smaller. 

Each man could see the one at his right hand and at 
his left, and thus all knew that the movement was being 
made in accordance with Dick’s instructions. 

The circle grew smaller and smaller. 

Presently the men came to the ends of the: little dell, 
and here they had to pause and wait for their comrades 
to advance to the edge of the dell at the sides; the dell 
being about one hundred yards long and only about fifty 
yards wide. ; 

Presently the men occupied positions at the edge of the 
dell for the entire distance around it. 

To Dick’s great delight the Indians and Tories and the 


_ British officer were still there. 


The officer and the Indian chief were still beniape in 
conversation. 

“They must be ae something of importance,” 
Dick thought. 

He decided to break into their conversation. 

He knew that his men were all ready and waiting for 
the signal. 

He-decided to give it. 

He drew his sword with his right hand, while with his 
left he drew a pistol. i 

Suddenly he leaped out into the open space. 

“Forward, men!” he eried, in a loud, ringing voice. 
“Forward, ‘all !” 

As he spoke he leaped forward and ran toward the In- 
dians and Tories. 
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The latter were taken entirely by surprise. 

They leaped to their feet, with cries of consternation. 

Their faces were toward Dick. ‘ 

They saw the men emerging from the timber and fol- 
lowing their young leader, and, realizing that the force 
would be too large for them to show fight against, they 
turned to flee in the opposite direction. 7 

Here they met with a shock. | 

Men were coming from that direction, also. 

They realized that they were surrounded. 

They saw that every avenue of escape was cut off. 

Their only chance to get away would be by cutting their ~~ 
way through. | | 
_ They hesitated and wavered. — , 

At this instant Dick cried out: ' | 

“Surrender ! Throw down your arms and surrender, or 
you are dead men py 

There is no doubt that the Indians and Tories were 
desperate men. ‘ 

With anything like a chance for making their escape 
they would, no doubt, have made the attempt. 

They were outnumbered so greatly, however, that they 
decided not to risk it. 

They raised their hands above their heads, with the 
palms extended toward Dick. 

“We surrender!” cried the British — officer. 
shoot !” ; 

Dick and his men closed in on the Indians pe Tories 
and relieved them of their weapons. 

They disarmed the British officer, also. 

Then they proceeded to bind the arms of the prisoners. 

While engaged in this work the soldiers became a little 
bit careless and one of the Indians, seizing a favorable 
opportunity, broke away and darted toward the timber. 

He had-only about twenty yards to go, and so quick were 
his movements, so unexpected was his action, that he had 
gained the timber before a move could be made to prevent 
him. 

“After him! Don’t let him escape!” cried Dick. 

Several of the soldiers oa away in pursuit of the 
Indian. 

They returned, ten or fifteen minutes later, empty- 
handed. 

They had not been able to overtake the dak 

Dick was somewhat chagrined on account ef the In- 
dian’s. escape, but it was already done and could not be 
helped, so there was no use grieving over it. : 

They had made a very good haul, anyway. 

They had captured eleven, and among the eleven were 
a chief and a British officer. . 
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There was really no reason to complain. 


He learned that the Indians and redcoats, as well as some 


Dick now gave the order and they started on their return | Tories, were closing in on them. 


to the encampment. 

‘Twenty minutes later they were in the camp, 

The prisoners were tied to trees. 

“Now,” said Dick to Bob, “if I can only get that British 
officer to talk, I may be able to learn something.” 

“True enough, Dick, but I think you will have hard 
work getting him to talk. He looks like a stubborn rascal.” 

“You are right. 
however.” 

Dick made his way over to where the officer was sta- 
tioned, and engaged him in conversation. 

The redcoat was sullen. sid 

He refused to ansWer many of the questions, and what 
ones he did answer, Dick believed to be falsely answered. 

Then he tried the Indian chief. 

He had no better success here. 

The chief could talk very good English, but he gare Dick 
no satisfaction. 

Bob, who had stood near and listened to everything that 
was said, was very angry. 

“ll tell you what to do, Dick,” he said; “put ropes 
around the rascals’ necks and pull them up to a limb a few 
times and let them down again. Then if they still refuse 
to talk, hang them for good. I think they will talk, all 
right.” ; | 

“That’s a good suggestion, Bob; I think I will put it 
into practice. I wish to knew what they were planning 
down there in the hollow, and I think myself that rather 
than be hung they will be willing to talk.” 

Then Dick called for a couple of ropes. 

“Bring the chief and the redcoat over here under this 
tree,” he ordered. 

Several of the men leaped to obey the order. 

They brought the two prisoners in question and sta- 
tioned them beneath the tree. 

At this instant a scout, from the ranks of Dick’s men, 
rode up and stopped in front of the youth. 

“The Indians and redcoats are all around us! 
in a bad fix!” the scout said. 


We are 


“We have a chief and one of the British officers prison- 
ers,” said Dick, “also some more Indians and Tories, and 
we may be able to make terms with our enemies.” 


CHAPTER X. 
DICK MEETS THAYENDANEGEA, 


Dick asked the scout a number of questions. 
He asked the questions rapidly and eagerly. 


. 


~ 


Perhaps he will be willing to talk, 


for. 


‘They were surrounding the knoll on which he had ‘made 
the camp. | 

The scout said he did not think they could escape, and 
get away, how, as the enemy had completely encircled the 
knoll. 

This being the case, there was but one thing to do: 

That was to prepare for a siege. 

Dick had one hundred men, all good and true, and vet- 
erans. 

He felt that he would be able to stand the enemy off 
for a considerable length of time, even though outnumbered 
five to one. 

“This is what comes from allowing that Indian to-es- 
cape, back yonder, a while ago,” said Dick. “If he had 
not got away they would not have known where to look 
for us. He went straight to his friends and gave the 
alarm.” 

“That’s about the way of it, Dick,” agreed Bob. = “That 
was a bad piece of business, letting him get away.” 

“So it was; but it can’t be helped now.” | 

‘The Indian chief and the British officer were delighted 

“Aha! my bold, young friend!” exclaimed the officer, 
‘You haven’t things so much your own way as you thought 
Our men will soon be here and they will speedily 
make prisoners of all of you, or kill you if you resist.’ 

But they did not know Dick Slater. 

“We'll see about that,” he said. 

Then he ordered that the prisoners be taken back and 
tied to the trees. 

This was done. | 

When Dick told his men that they were surrounded by 
a superior force of Indians, Tories and redcoats, they look- 
ed sober, but did not seem to be dismayed. 

Dick asked them which they would rather do, surrender 
and take their chances, or stand a siege and fight to the 
death. 

They were unanimous in wishing to stand the siege and 
fight to the last gasp, in preference to surrendering. 

“The chances are that they would turn us over to the ° 
Indians,” said one of the dragoons, “and the red scoundrels - 
would butcher us or torture us to death. 
rather die fighting.” 

The others said the same. 

This suited Dick. 

It was what he wished to do. 

He gave orders for the men to station themselves all 
around the edge of the knoll, so as to be in readiness to 
repel the enemy if it attempted to reach them. 


I, for one, would 
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‘The men went to their places at once. 

Then Dick hastened to one of the tallest trees on the, 
knoll and climbed it. 

He wished to take a survey of the surrounding iit: 
and see if he could locate the enemy. 

This was not difficult to do. 

In every direction he looked he saw Indians and red- 


coats. , ‘ 
They had surrounded the knoll. 
There were, Dick judged, at least five hundred of the 


enemy.  e 
This was great odds. 

It would have been overwhelming odds in an open field. 

Dick believed he could hold the knoll with his one hun- 
dred men against the fiercest attack from the redcoats, 
Tories and British. | 

Dick descended from the tree. 

Bob joined him at once. 

“Well, Dick, it looks as if we are in a fix, doesn’t it?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes, Bob. We are threatened by reds and whites, to 
the number of at least five hundred; but I believe we can 
hold our own against them. -We will give them a fight that 
will make it worth their while, anyway.” 

“That’s what we will!” declared Bob, grimly. 

One of the men now approached the youths. 3 

“They are advancing up the slope, captain,” he said to 
Dick. | 

“Very well; return to your post.” 

The man saluted and made his way back to his station. 

Dick and Bob followed. 

Dick sent Bob te the left, while he went to the right, 
and they made their way around the edge of the knoll, 


e 


giving instructions to the men. 

Each dragoon had four pistols. 

Dick and Bob instructed the men to fire one pistol at a 
time. | 

They told them to wait till the Indians and redcoats 
were quite close, and then to take good aim before firing. 

After the first volley, they were to fire the other three 


| pistols as rapidly as possible, and then charge. 


The men said they would go according to orders. 
' By the time Dick and Bob had made the eircuit, the 


" Indians and redcoats were half way up the slope. 


The youths stood and watched the advancing enemy, 
calmly. 
- They did not seem to be excited in the least. 

The dragoons, also, were cool and calm. 

They were old hands. 

They had been tried in the fire of battle. 
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to the coming encounter. 
It had been some time since they had had a fight with. 


the enemy, and now they were more than willing to en- 


gage in a struggle with the Indians and redeoats. 
Closer and closer came the enemy. sete 
Presently they were within fifty yards of the summit 
of the knoll. 
Onward and upward they cames 
Presently they were within a hundred feet of the top. 
Still Dick’s | 
Still onward and upward came the Indians and redcoats. 


men reserved their fire. 


Presently they were within fifty feet of the top. 

Dick judged that this was close enough. 

He leveled his pistol, took deliberate aim at one.of the 
“Fire !” 


At the same instant he pulled the trigger. 


Indians, and said: 


Crack! went the pistol. 

A few seconds later a hundred pistols cracked. 

The volley was a deadly one. . 

The men had taken good aim. 

_ Nearly a hundred of the enemy went down, either dead 
or wounded, 

Shrieks, cries and curses went up from the cdcoaly and 
Tories. 

Blood-curdling war-whoops and death-yells escaped the 
Indians. 

Dick’s men seized their other three pistols i in rapid suc- 
cession, and fired three more volleys. 

These volleys, fired in rapid succession, and almost in 
the very faces of the redcoats, Tories and Indians, demoral- 
ized them. 

They were thrown into great disorder. 

They -were confused, almost dazed oo their terrible re- 
ception. 

Dick seized upon the proper moment and gave the order 


| to charge. 


~ His men leaped to their feet, sword in hand, and, giving 
vent to loud cheers, they rushed down upon the demoraliz- 
ed ranks of the enemy. 

So terrible was their attack, that the Indians, redcoats 
and Tories were hurled in every direction, like chaff be- 
fore the wind. | : 

Dick’s men had the advantage in that they were coming 
down hill, and such was their momentum that the enemy 
could not stand before them. 

Dick, Bob and the patriot dragoons cut and slashed and 


| fought with such furious energy that they quickly com- 


pleted the demoralization in the enemy’s ranks. 
First, some of the Indians broke and fled; next, Tories 
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and redcoats began following suit, and soon all were in 
full flight. 

After them charged the patriet dragoons. 

They yelled and cheered with such vigor as to add terror 
to the situation and aid in accelerating the speed of the 
fleeing redskins, Tories and redcoats. 

It was a complete and utter rout. 

Dick and his men had inflicted terrible punishment 
upon the enemy. Faas 

Nearly two hundred of the Indians, Tories and redcoats 
were either killed or wounded. 

Wonderful to relate, only six of the dragoons were killed 
and only ten were wounded. | 

Luckily none of these were seriously Sc adal, 

Dick was well satisfied. 

Everything considered, he had won a great victory. 

“Say, Dick, this is all right!” said Bob, enthusiastically. 
“J haven’t had so much fun in a long while. J ove! it has 
got my blood to circulating once more.” ) . 

“Tt was pretty lively while it lasted, Bob.” 
~ “Tt was, for a fact. 
try it again ?” 

“J don’t know, Bob, but it is likely they will” 

“T hope so. Id like about one more mixup like that.” 

“They may wait until sii dark and then try to slip 
up and take us unawares.’ 

“J shouldn’t be surprised. That is the Indian way of 
doing business, you know, and that gang is made up 
largely of Indians.” 

“Nearly half of their saint are Indians, I should 
judge.” ; 

“Yes, just about half. ” 

Dick stationed men where they could keep watch of the 
movements of the enemy, and then he made his way, 

. accompanied by his men, down the hillside to where the 

dead and wounded lay. | P 

The wounded were lifted and carried onto the top of the 
knoll, and when all had been taken up there, Dick and his 


men busied themselves making the poor fellows as com-] 


fortable as was possible. 
Indians, Tories and redcoats lay side by side, and Dick 
and his men gave one as much attention as another. 
The afternoon wore away and the'shades of evening be- 
gan to descend. 


assault. 
So severely had the allied forces beads handled that they 
hesitated to make another attack. 
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Say, do you suppose they will | 





matter.” 





IN A FIX. 





When evening came, Dick and his men ate a hearty 
supper. 

They also attended to the wants of the wounded men 
and the prisoners, giving them food and drink. 

As night drew on, Dick stationed sentinels at inter- 


vals of twenty paces, everywhere around the edge of the 
knoll. 


When night finally came and the men lay down to rest, 


they lay on their arms. 


They were ready to leap to their feet at an instant’s 


noticé, ’ 


Somehow, Dick felt that the Indians, Tories and red- 


coats would make an attack some time during the night. 


In this he was right. 
At about two o’clock in the morning the camp was 


aroused. by pistol shots. 


Instantly all leaped to their feet. 
They rushed to the edge of the knoll and took up their 


positions. - 


It was tolerably dark, but dark forms could be dis- 


tinguished coming up the slope. 


The Indians, Tories and redcoats were on hand once 


more. 


They made a fierce attack. 
The result was, that although they fought desperately, 


and tried hard to get a foothold on top of the knoll, they 
did not succeed. 


They were repulsed and driven back, and finally broke 


and fled, leaving a number of dead and wounded. 


“Do you think they will attempt. it agnin to-night, 


Dick?” asked Bob. 


“T hardly think so. T think this will about end the 


-_ 


And such proved to be the case. 

The enemy did not return to the attack that night. 

The British officer and the Indian chief whom Dick had 
captured the day before were downhearted when they learn- 
ed that their friends had been defeated. ! 

This affair was Dick’s first success in the Mohawk valley. 
But it was not his last.. 

He entered upon a campaign, which was destined to 
prove yery beneficial to the patriot farmers and citizens 


of the valley. 


He chased the Indians, Tories and redcoats here, there 


and everywhere. 
_ The enemy had made no. move toward: making another | 


Dick made his name one to inspire terror. 
He was not yet satisfied, however. 
He had not yet met Thayendanegea. 
- He would not be satisfied until he did meet the chief. 
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About a week later he came upon Thayendanegea and)started to rejoin.the main patriot army down in New 


two hundred braves. 


They were burning and pillaging. 


During the fight, Dick once Koatatiead Phayendaned 
* The chief threw his tomahawk at Dick, missing him by 
a hair’s breadth. : . 
~ Dick riighed forward, with ara sword. 





stood his ground, his career beoia have 


come to a sud en. end; then and there. 


He seemed to realize this fact. 
He did not stand his ground. 


Instead, he whirled his horse and rode away at break- 


Jersey. 
Dick and his dragoons attacked the Indians and gave 
~ them a severe trouncing. | " | 
They scattered and fled. - Fe is? 


neck speed. 
This ended the fight. 
The Indians followed the example set by. their illus- 
trious leader. 
That was the last fight of any ‘consequence that Dick 
and his comrades took part in. 
A few days later they returned to Albany. 
General Schuyler thanked them, heartily, for the ied 
work which they had done, both in Albany and the Mo- 


ae 


"hawk valley, and a day or two later they left Albany and 


THE END. 


The next number (31) of - “The Liberty Boys of 76” will 
contain “THE LIBERTY: BOYS’ BIG CONTRACT; 
OR, HOLDING ARNOLD IN CHECK, 2 by iad, 


Moote. 
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The elder one, who pretended to be so extremely thirsty, soon sent the cork flying to the ceiling, and 
the next moment was lying on the floor of the corridor, while the others ran on the porch. 
The front and rear doors being open, he was in no danger of suffocation. 
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These Books Tell You Ever 
A COMPLETE SET IS A REGUEAR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Each book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover. 

- Most of the books are also profuseiy illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 

child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjects 
mentioned. . . 


THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL BE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 
FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRANK TOUSBY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N. ¥. 
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MAGIC. afi 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRIGKS.—the great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction of all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; eyery boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No, 22. HOW ‘'O DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained, by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. ‘The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assartment of magical illusions ever placed befdre the 
public, Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over » 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals, 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians, Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson, 

No. 70. HOW ‘TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—-Containing full 
directions for making Magic.Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. m3 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. - 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJURER.—Containing 
tricks With Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. _By A’ Anderson. 

No, 78. HOW TG DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Mand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson, 


Iilustrated. ry 
MECHANICAL. , 
No. 29. HOW TO BECOME .AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 













. SPORTING. | 
No. .21.,HOW .TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published, It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, LA trapping and _ fishing, 
-- together with descriptions of game and fish, é 
| No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illuStrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in_ this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 
No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE, AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
_ ‘A complete treatisé ou the horse.  Describitiig theimost useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable: recipes for } 
 @igeases peculiar to the horse. 
, No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing, full directions for constructing Canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Frlly illustrated. 
By C.-Stansfield Hicks. 


Be FORTUNE. TELLING. ; 
No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
_ Containing the great oracle of human destiny ;*also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curieus games of cards. A complete book, : 
No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Hverybody dreams 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. his little book 
gives the explanation_to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and ‘‘Napoleon’s Oraculum;” the book of fate. 
No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Hveryone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
- misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
~ pook. Buy one and.be, convinced. Tell. your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. a ew 
"No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes “by the aid of the lines of the 
hand, or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. 
Anderson. | all, giving examples im electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
é ATHLETIC pneumatics, mechanics, etc. etc. The most instructive book pub- 


; : .. | lished. =:. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETER.—Giving full ny . : 
struction for the use Of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, oe ee ; 4 - 9 ee oe angele full 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, gineer ; also Aoetiate for buildin a i 1e a locomotive en- 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty. illustrations. Every. boy can | with a full description of ar Eki én Seer unease 
ee oe ao healthy by following the ingtenetona contained zy No. 5. HOw TO M ee ration atinaal ae. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 7 ake'a Banjo, violin, Aither, Acohan tarp, Ayio 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- phone and ee instrumeh ts ; together with a brief de- 
ent positions of a good boxer. very boy should obtain one of Pectin bien “thee wich suettates> tie tale a s ae = 
: ' ete" , P fusely i ; gernon S. Fitzgerald, 
oe ogenders <a pooks, as it will teach you how so box for twenty years ban Taped aksth’ dio vel Benkn Marites g ie 
WD os HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full | , TO eS mbt ees are AES eee: 
snstructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. | ‘Aig5-¢ , dire “ti e Sop aesisn toge d rs wi : its history and invention, 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations, By Professor W. Macdonald. ‘lust eee nd By Tohn alien use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
A handy and useful book. | No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containi 

No. 34. HOW LO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for REE ICHAT 1KS.—Containing 
fencing and the use of the broadswerd ; also instruction in archery. ely. a over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
Described with twenty-one practicas illustrations, giving. the best. 7. roel. y% raced, ; 

LETTER WRITING. 


OND Bl OW TO BECOME A BOWLER.—A lete ] 

vo. 61. y i UC Y comp manua 

a Re 5 te 1Palh, xnet : f laving all the stand- No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
of bowling ontaining full instructions Lor p ae a e stan plete little book,*containing full directions for writing love-letters, 


ard American and German games; together with rules and systems ait D 
of sporting in use by the principal bowling clubs in the United — a to use them ; also-giving specimen letters for both young 


. ‘ B ‘ old. 5 eas 
praia. | By Pebgomet Pewee No, 12, HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES —Giving 
complete instructions for writi ‘tters t i ] j : 
TRICKS WITH CARDS. y ‘ sir i en oat pennies oe og A 


| : | also letters of introduction, notes and Toque 
No. hh. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 


cal Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; — 
o card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary ecards, and not uiring 


also giving sample letters for instruction. 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- 


book, telling you how to write. to your. sweetheart. your father, 
tions. 7 : mother, sister, brother, employer ; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
“No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Em- body you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
racing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- aa in the land should have this book. Thee 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. o. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Oon- 
| No. 77. HOW TO DO_FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading peddoreies 


taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject ; 
and magicians... Arranged for home amusement. -Fully Hlustrate 
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_ No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing fj. 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to bed. 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems 1. 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the : 
simple and con@ise manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting: 
bates, vutlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the | 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


| SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation . 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methoc ' 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, whic 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be ba 
withvut one. 
_No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and hands: 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full inst. 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parr 
ead to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular sqti 
ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to k 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiqu 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not # 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the wa: 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male + 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustratea , 
containing full instructions for the management and training of 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS 4A! 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely iii 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. ; 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including bis 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and bir 
a how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harringt 

eene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS— 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounti 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving cc 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keepi: 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving f 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully éxplained by twenty-eig 
illustrations, making. it the most complete book of the kind ev 


published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOMDE A SCIENTIST.—A useful and :. 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ¢ 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and ¢ 


c- | THE STAGE. | 

wre No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful-little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKBR.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and-Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 

o. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. - 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN A€TOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
_ or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
flowers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


lished. 
No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


cooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
sverybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
écription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
=e By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 

rations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
toils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. | 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. ; 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
pook, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet. dominoes, ete. S 

No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE GONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. j 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
took, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Orib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 

No. W TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
eomplete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. | 
No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
ell about. There’s happiness in it. 4 
No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
ring to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
n the drawing-room. | 


DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 


rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. TT} 
book cannot be equaled. 9 

No. 14. HOW FO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book & 
making all kinds of cane ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc., etc. 

No. 19. RANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANG 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION A GUIDE.—Giving t 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States si 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, ha 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., makis 
it one of the most complete and handy books published 

No. 88. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A wei 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in th 
treatment. of ordinary diseases and ailments common to eve*’- 
wee. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for genera] cor 
plaints. w 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Os 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arrangi*i. 
of stamps andacoins. Handsomely illustrated. i 
-No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brad 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some value’® 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventurii t 
and experiences of well-known detectives. i 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contai 1} 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work i 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and otke< 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De *:-4 


Abney. } 
62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITAR: 


No. 
CADBET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittane © 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Ps 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shou 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, authe . 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” . 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete is 
structions of how to in admission to the Annapolis Nava 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a be 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. 

iled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become | 
est Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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HERE’S ANOTHER NEW ONE! 
Splendid Stories of the Revolution, | 


THE LIBERTY BOYS OF 16. 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolution, 
By HARRY MOORE. ist 


DONT FAIL TO READ IT! 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithfal 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of American 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil thir -lives 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independence 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matter 


bound in a beautiful colored cover. 






1 The Liberty Boys of ’76; or, Fighting for Freedom. i8 The Liberty Boys’ Challenge; or, Patriots vs. Redcoats. 
2 The Liberty Boys’ Oath; or, Settling With the British and |19 The Liberty Boys Trapped; or, The Beautiful Tory. 
Tories 20 The Liberty Boys’ Mistake; or, “What Might Have Been.’ 
3 The Liberty Boys’ Good Work; or, Helping General Wash-|21 The Liberty Boys’ Fine Work; or, Doing Things Up Brown 
ington. 22 The Liberty Boys at Bay; or, The Closest Call of All. 
4 The Liberty Boys on Hand; or, Always in the Right Place. | 23 The Liberty Boys on Their Mettle; or, Making It Warn 
5 The Liberty Boys’ Nerve; or, Not Afraid of the King’s for the Redcoats. 
Minions. 24 The Liberty Boys’ Double Victory; or, Downing the Red 
6 The Liberty Boys’ Defiance; or, “Catch and Hang Us if coats and Tories. | 
You can.” 25 The Liberty Boys Suspected; or, Taken for British Spies. 


7 The Liberty Boys in Demand; or, The Champion Spies of | 26 The Liberty Boys’ Clever Trick; or, Teaching the Redcoat 


the Revolution. a Thing or Two: 
neti mite 27 The Liberty Boys’ Good Spy Work; or, With tne Redcoati 


8 The Liberty Boys’ Hard Fight; or, Beset by British and in Philadelphia. 
‘Tories. 28 The Liberty Boys’ Battle Cry; or, With Washington at th 
9 The Liberty Boys to the Rescue; or, A Host Within Them- Brandywine. * 
selves. 29 The Liberty Boys’ Wild Ride; or, A Dash to Save a Fort. 
10 The Liberty Boys’ Narrow Escape; or, A Neck-and-Neck ee oO meee Boys. in a Fix; or, "Phreatenonem: sit gas! 
Race With Death. | 
i1 The Liberty Boys’ Pluck; or, Undaunted by Odds. . . 


12 The Liberty Boys’ Peril; or, Threatened from All Sides. 
13 The Liberty Boys’ Luck; or, Fortune Favors the Brave. 
14 The Libertv Boys’ Ruse; or, Fooling the British. 3 wre 
15 The Liberty Boys’ Trap, and What They Caught in It. “ 
16 The iiberty Boys Puzzled; or, The Tories’ Clever Scheme. 
17 The Liberty Boys’ Great Stroke; or, Capturing a British 
Man-of-War. . “ 
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